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LA RESISTENZA NELLA NARRATIVA 
ITALIANA DEL DOPOGUERRA 


DIECI anni di distanza dalla fine dell’ultima guerra, é¢ pos- 

sibile guardare con un certo distacco quella letteratura ita- 
liana della resistenza che, specie nel campo della narrativa, s’é 
direttamente o indirettamente ispirata all’esperienza tormentata 
e drammatica, ma estremamente importante, di uno dei periodi pit 
significativi della nostra storia recente. Dai primi documenti 
usciti subito dopo la liberazione, che risentivano dell’urgenza cro- 
nachistieca di consegnare alla parola seritta il senso degli avveni- 
menti eccezionali vissuti in quell’epoca, fino alle composizioni nar- 
rative pit riposate e sealtre, in cui quello stesso mondo é rivisto 
controluce, filtrato attraverso la memoria, quel particolare aspetto 
dell’ultima guerra, la lotta partigiana é stata al centro dell’attra- 
zione dei nostri migliori scrittori. I] suecesso che ha accompagnato 
all’estero |’ultima narrativa italiana e che ha fatto parlare aleuni 
critici in connessione con neorealismo di una vera e propria ri- 
nascita delle nostre lettere, deriva proprio da quell’accento nuovo 
che gli autori rivelatisi in questo dopoguerra hanno conquistato 
grazie a un rinnovamento che é@ stato morale ed umano prima 
ancora che strettamente stilistico. Se @ vero che aleuni dei mag- 
giori narratori di questo dopoguerra si erano gid pienamente af- 
fermati nel periodo precedente, é anche vero che |’esperienza della 
lotta partigiana ha lasciato tracce fortissime nella loro arte, por- 
tando a compimento tendenze e motivi che prima esistevano solo 
in germe, come andaci anticipazioni, piuttosto che come carat- 
teristiche completamente spiegate. E se mon tutta la narrativa, 
anche degli autori pitt giovani, parla direttamente della resistenza, 
la maggior parte ne risente tuttavia nel clima e nel tono. A dif- 
ferenza della letteratura nata dalla prima guerra mondiale da 
noi e in altri paesi la letteratura italiana di questi ultimi anni 
non é retorica, né cinica; e in paradossale contrasto con la naturale 
reazione che dovrebbe apparentemente seguire una guerra perduta, 
nonostante gli orrori e le sofferenze che descrive, e anzi animata 
da una nota di stupore e di speranza, quasi di riconquistata sin- 
cerita ed innocenza. La caratteristica fondamentale di questa let- 
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teratura é infatti quella di una verita che si afferma quanto pit 
negata e distrutta, e che porta, in mezzo a tante crudelta ed ama- 
rezze, alla riscoperta di aleuni elementari valori positivi ed umani. 
Quanto pit gli eventi descritti sono straordinari tanto che i per- 
sonaggi sono semplici e comuni; quanto pit il paesaggio esterno 
sembra fatto di distruzioni e di rovine, tanto pitt queste opere 
sono percorse da aneliti di liberta e di giustizia, da slanei di rin- 
novamento sociale. Sul piano strettamente artistico, la letteratura 
della resistenza ha avuto il merito di spazzare definitivamente la 
moda oziosa della prosa d’arte, del frammento, della pagina bella, 
in cui tutto l’impegno dell’artista era affidato alla preziosa ri- 
cere; di un vano virtuosismo verbale, e attraverso la cronaca 
l’attenzione conereta ai fatti e alle cose, siamo ritornati cosi alla 
forma classica del racconto e del romanzo, che aveva avuto i suoi 
precedenti in Italia soltanto nei capolavori della narrativa roman- 
tica e verista. 

Lo serittore di oggi in Italia é in una maniera o nell’altra uno 
serittore ‘‘engagé,’’ portato molto pil a guardare oggettivamente 
eoncreti problemi sociali e umani che non a perdersi nella soli- 
taria contemplazione del proprio io individuale. Accenni e anti- 
cipazioni di questo tipo di narrativa c’erano gia stati nelle opere 
di Moravia, Vittorini, Piovene, Alvaro, anche prima della guerra; 
tanto che idealmente anche Gli Indifferenti, Conversazioni in Si- 
cilia, Le lettere di una Novizia; L’uomo ¢ forte fanno parte; in 
quanto animati da intenti di critica morale, sociale e politica, del 
clima caratteristico della narrativa della resistenza. Ma intanto, 
per cid che riguarda Moravia, é difficile negare che uno sviluppo 
decisivo ci sia stato, dall’analisi spietata di certi ambienti borghesi 
dei suoi primi romanzi, alla precisa e complessa diagnosi di una 
malattia che é malattia politica prima che malattia individuale o 
di costume, chiaramente visibile ne la Romana Il Conformista, 
Il Disprezzo e il Vittorini di Vomini e No, sopratutto de Le donne 
di Messina, pur mantenendo in parte |’intonazione fantastico-li- 
rica, e la composizione cubista dei suoi libri d’anteguerra, risente 
molto pit della rivolta morale e dell’esigenza sociale ed umana. 

Non altrimenti si pud dire di Piovene, che in Pieta contro Pieta 
da alla sua consueta analisi dei sottili moventi psicologici, volta a 
seoprire il vizio sotto le apparenze delle virth, il econereto adden- 
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tellato storico dell’atmosfera di corruzione e distruzione della ul- 
tima guerra. La figura di Anna, la donna che passando da un 
amore all’altro non é riuscita a trovare negli uomini che una pieta 
falsa e morbosa fatta di debolezza, di egoismo e di paura, é tanto 
pitt vera in quanto esprime lo stato d’animo diffuso di un’epoca 
smarrita e sconvoita. Cosi Alvaro riesce a dare ne L’Eta Breve 
il quadro dello sviluppo morale di un adolescente inserendolo in 
una critica della societa meridionale, che sarebbe stata ineonce- 
pibile durante il periodo fascista. Ma, acecanto a questi serittori 
gia noti prima dell’ultimo conflitto meridionale, ci sono le voei 
nuove; le voci di quegli serittori giovani o giovanissimi, che nel 
periodo della resistenza si sono formati, e che da questo periodo 
hanno tratto i germi della loro arte: la Vigand, Cassola, Berto, 
Calvino, Pratolini e molti altri. Aleuni di questi scrittori hanno 
trattato episodi di guerra o dei campi di prigionia, altri hanno 
evocato la lotta sotterranea contro il regime fascista durante il 
periodo di pace, altri hanno preso direttamente lo spunto dalle 
turbinose vicende del periodo clandestino. 

Alla narrativa della resistenza appartiene, idealmente, |’opera 
di grandi narratori come Pratolini, Braneati, e Levi, anche se 
non tratta direttamente della lotta partigiana. In Cronache di 
povert amanti di Pratolini, la rappresentazione del quartiere po- 
polare ficrentino di Via del Corno, in cui la violenza fascista si 
abbatte sulla vita di gente umile e buona, e la semplicita di senti- 
menti elementari come |’amicizia e |’amore ¢ contrapposta dalla 
prepotenza ufficiale, risponde all’atteggiamento, comune a tutti 
gli serittori della resistenza, di rivalutare le essenziali realta 
umane contro la menzogna di ideali retorici che mascherano la 
crudelta e ]’interesse. 

Cosi /l Bell’Antonio di Braneati pur essendo soprattutto una 
satira di mentalita e di costume, colla sua ironica deserizione di 
un dongiovanni impotente, si risolve in una critica spietata di 
certi aspetti del fascismo, di cui mostra le lontane radici in certi 
pregiudizi locali e |’influenza eapillare nella vita di ogni giorno. 
Cristo si é€ fermato ad Eboli di Levi attraverso il diario di un 
intellettuale confinato in un paesello della Lucania durante il 
regime fascista presenta con coraggiosa obbiettivita le tristi con- 
dizioni di abbruttimento e di squallore di una popolazione che 
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un’Autorita statale lontana, ostile e indifferente, abbandona al- 
l’arbitrio dei tirannelli loeali in uno stato di secolare miseria e 
schiaviti. Se nel libro la rappresentazione diretta della lotta par- 
tigiana non e’é, ci sono perd le sue ragioni profonde, i suoi pre- 
cedenti storici e umani. E il problema particolare del Mezzo- 
giorno, che pur senza essere affrontato in termini teorici, si impone 
nell’opera con la forza diretta di una rappresentazione plastica, 
espressa col linguaggio stesso delle cose, diventa parte integrante 
di quel problema pit vasto di rinnovamento sociale e politico di 
tutto il paese che costituisce il lievito ideale dell’ultima narrativa 
italiana. 

Tra i romanzi ispirati alla resistenza un posto particolarmente 
significativo merita la Viganéd con |’Agnese va a morire, che sullo 
sfondo della vita regionale rappresenta la psicologia di un per- 
sonaggio eroico. L’esperienza di quest’ultima donna, che, mentre 
le guerra infuria, tra fughe, tradimenti, fucilazioni e deportazioni, 
e ogni forma di violenza e crudelta nelle paludi Comacchie, as- 
siste coraggiosamente all’occupazione tedesca del proprio villaggio, 
alla perdita del marito e all’incendio della propria casa, e sfida 
il pericolo di partecipare alla lotta partigiana, diventa il simbolo 
di una rivolta che nasce dalla indignazione sincera di un popolo 
oppresso. I] romanzo di Cassola, Fausto e Anna, é invece una 
cronaca psicologica pil distaccata di tutta un’epoca—la storia 
d'Italia degli ultimi quindici anni—in cui la lotta partigiana, dai 
primi rastrellamenti all’arrivo degli inglesi, ¢ soltanto ]’episodio 
culminante. Di tono avventuroso e fiabesco, malgrado le con- 
crete radici nell’ambiente locale, é la versione della lotta parti- 
giana offerta da Calvino nel romanzo II sentiero dei nidi di Ragno 
e nei racconti di Ultimo viene il Corvo, dove la cronaca si mescola 
alla fantasia, e gli eventi storici sono visti attraverso la psicologia 
di un monello di strada, o addolciti dal velo di lontane memorie 
d’infanzia. La resistenza appare solo indirettamente ne Il Cielo é 
Rosso di Berto, in cui il clima torbido e caotico dell’epoca serve 
di sfondo a una vicenda umana d’amore che rinasce malgrado la 
violenza e la provvisorieta del mondo circostante. La polemica, 
lo sfogo, il documento, si sentono di pit in quegli scritti, che 
senza pretese narrative, vollero essere solo diari o cronache im- 
mediate del periodo della resistenza. Manoscritto di Carpi, rap- 
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presenta l’esperienza di un intellettuale intento a combattere se 
stesso nel momento in cui combatte fascisti e tedeschi, perché anche 
in lui, nel suo uomo vecchio, c’é quel male che essi rappresentano. 
Primavera a Trieste di Quarantotto Gambini, si presenta sotto la 
forma di diario come la testimonianza sofferta di chi ha assistito 
al passaggio successivo dei tedeschi, dei fascisti, delle truppe di 
Tito e degli alleati nella propria citta, e cerea, nella violenza delle 
passioni contrastanti, di trovare qualche punto di chiarificazione 
e di intesa. Alla resistenza, sia pure marginalmente, si rifanno 1 
romanzi ispirati alla vita dei soldati italiani nei eampi di_ pri- 
gionia, 0 nei paesi stranieri, come La Banda di Doren, di Pietro 
Sissa, I compagni sconosciuti di Franco Luecentini, e 7 villaggi 
bruciano di Piero Nesti. I] Sissa, nella forma distaceata di un 
libro di ricordi, deserive |’atmosfera di un campo di conecentra- 
mento in cui si incontrano prigionieri di ogni razza e nazionalita, 
le truppe di liberazione fraternizzano con la popolazione civile, e 
il gusto della vita, fatto di imprevisto e di avventura, rinasce dallo 
stesso sfacelo di un mondo travolto nel caos. Lucentini, rappre- 
sentando le vicissitudini di un ex-prigioniero povero e malato, 
che, solo e smarrito nella Vienna massacrata della fine della guerra, 
trova calore umano ed assistenza in un soldato russo e una donna 
austriaca, comunica un senso di sconcertante meraviglia ed in- 
certezza, come di chi abbia perduto il senso della comune realta 
e non riesca a rendersi conto se si trovi dinanzi a un crollo totale 
0 a un inizio di vita nuova. Nesti, tracciando in una prosa mossa 
e seabra le peripezie di un ufficiale italiano in Jugoslavia durante 
la guerra partigiana, rappresenta il dramma vissuto di molti sol- 
dati italiani colti dal rivolgimento politico del nostro paese mentre 
si trovavano in terra straniera. Pit che |’ufficiale, il vero pro- 
tagonista della vicenda é la guerra stessa, che travolge uomini e 
cose senza lasciare pil all’individuo la possibilita di scegliere e di 
comprendere. 

Di tutta la narrativa della resistenza, l’opera che meglio ne 
rispecchia lo spirito, nelle sue stesse contraddizioni ed incertezze, 
é forse il romanzo di Nello Saito, Maria e i Soldati. La guerra é 
infatti vista qui dal triplice angolo visuale della popolazione che 
soffre la fame, dei soldati regolari che attendono incerti tra le 
due parti, e dei militi e partigiani che combattono tra loro. 
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Al centro della lotta civile ¢’é il magazzino d’approvvigiona- 
mento in cui una guarnigione del nostro esercito attende inerte 
e desolata, agli ordini di un tirannico maresciallo, lo sviluppo degli 
avvenimenti. La coscienza dei valori nuovi e la rivolta morale 
che porta alla conquista della liberta nascono qui lentamente, 
naturalmente, da un processo di maturazione interna, senza falsi 
entusiasmi né facili eroismi improvvisi. I] dramma é puntualizzato 
nell’esperienza di Remo, il giovane soldato che dall’opposizione 
agli ordini del compagno Mauro, alla partecipazione diretta alla 
vita partigiana, trova in Maria la coraggiosa donna che tiene le 
fila dei contratti tra il magazzino e la banda, insieme una colla- 
boratrice e un’amica. Pid ancora che i fatti o i personaggi, cid 
che conta nel libro é |’atmosfera, di silenzio angoscioso e di attesa 
che va oltre il limite stesso della cronaca, per rendere qualeosa di 
pit’. profondo, universale ed umano, che non lo smarrimento tem- 
poraneo di un breve segmento di storia. In questo senso, il libro 
di Saito si avvicina a certe opere di Kafka, in cui il clima del- 
l’oppressione nazista si sente senza esser specificamente accennato, 


prima ancora della sua stessa realizzazione. 
FRANCESCO MEI 


Roma 

















DANTE AND THE POETIC TRADITION IN THE 
COMMENTARY OF BENVENUTO DA IMOLA 


a . da Imola, one of the earlier commentators of the 
Divine Comedy, was born not long after Dante’s death.’ His 
general culture is still of Dante’s century, and his exegetical ap- 
paratus is still the commentary of the medieval school. But in 
certain respects his literary orientation derives from the incipient 
humanism. A junior contemporary of Petrarch and Boccaccio, he 
has read their defense of poetry, and he is conscious that he lives 
in a new and greater literary age. The fusion of a medieval out- 
look and method with humanistic preoccupations is given in- 
genious expression when he seeks to justify Dante’s preeminence 
among the poets. This becomes especially evident when Benve- 
nuto considers Dante’s debt to Virgil; or when he defends the 
style of the poem; and also, when he speaks of Dante the poet 
as the protagonist of the Commedia. 

Benvenuto is proud of his familiarity with Virgil’s life and 
works, and he reads into the poem—allegorically, and somewhat 
arbitrarily — many references to Virgil’s life and professional 
career. Virgil is the Poet, Dante’s literary predecessor and guide 
in the profession, as well as the personification of human Reason. 
(I, 51)’ 

However, Benvenuto cites certain passages to prove that al- 
though Dante may be Virgil’s junior and follower, he is not 
necessarily his inferior. This evidenee he discovers allegorically 
in the very narrative of the poem. Interpreting Virgil’s statement 
‘‘io sero primo e tu serai secondo,’’ he ascribes seniority to the 
Latin poet and grants that Dante imitates him in describing the 
underworld. (I, 137) But he believes this primacy is not main- 
tained below the upper reaches of the Inferno. It is only this 
smaller area of experience that Virgil had described in the Aeneid. 
When the two poets mount Geryon’s back for the descent into the 
lower Hell, Dante is implying that his poem will proceed beyond 
the literary precedent of Virgil: ‘‘ultra tractatum Virgilii.’’ 
(I, 584) Benvenuto also believes that Dante’s fright, at this point, 
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is a fiction representing the anguish of the creative writer who is 
about to extend his poetie flight beyond anything attempted by 
his predecessors. Later, before the walls of Dis, Virgil’s hesitation 
betrays his lack of professional assurance. He tells Dante that he, 
Virgil, has come this way before, but this he makes up simply to 
give Dante the courage to proceed. (I, 307) In the lower Hell, 
Virgil’s classical authority can be reasserted only in the presence 
of the Titans, and of Ulysses and Diomedes. It is Dante alone, 
Benvenuto insists, who makes the poetic plunge beyond the limits 
of the restricted pagan underworld. He has discovered ‘‘ punish- 
ments unthought of, which neither Virgil nor any other poet had 
ever contrived.’” 

In connection with this comparison of the ancient and the 
modern poet, Benvenuto asserts that Dante’s description of the 
vices and virtues of man cannot be considered inferior because he 
speaks of contemporaries. Dante himself compares favorably as a 
protagonist with the pious Aeneas. The contemporary Italians who 
figure in his poem are not less heroic than the Italie heroes of the 
Aencid: Count Guido, Malatesta, Farinata were men as worthy 
in the affairs of the world, as King Latinus, Turnus and Me- 
gentius. (II, 300) 

But it is principally his ignorance of the vaster universe re- 
vealed in Christian doctrine that limits Virgil’s experience as a 
poet. Benvenuto sees the ancient poet’s role in the Purgatorio 
reduced to the personification of human Reason. This is perhaps 
most clearly put when, at the mention of Elijah and Elisha, Ben- 
venuto is reminded of an analogous relationship between Virgil 
and Dante. The prophetic powers of the elder prophet were 
duplicated in Elisha, while Virgil’s poetic powers were magnified 
in Dante. This can be seen already even in the Inferno, Benvenuto 
claims, for Virgil spoke little and confusedly of Hell, while it is 
all the more evident in the Purgatorio, for of Purgatory Virgil 
could say nothing.’ In the Paradiso, therefore, Virgil’s absence is 
the sign of his lack. of competence as a poet. Where Dante com- 
pares his meeting ‘with Cacciaguida to Aeneas’ meeting with 
Anchises, Benvenuto again makes a comparison. Virgil is not 
directly judged inferior, but the superlatives describing Dante’s 
Heaven amplify the adjectives Benvenuto uses to depict Anchises’ 
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DANTE AND BENVENUTO DA IMOLA 
dwelling-place in Virgil’s lower world." We are to infer that 
Cacciaguida is at least the peer of Anchises, and that the Christian 
Paradise is a more glorious place. According to Benvenuto’s way 
of thinking, the poet who described it fulfilled a higher mission 
and wrote a poem superior in certain respects to the Aeneid. Thus, 
it often seems to Benvenuto that the extent of the journey deter- 
mines the greatness of the poem; that Dante’s status as a poet is 
measured by the magnitude of his experience in the vaster Chris- 
tian universe. 

The seniority of Virgil Lsenvenuto considers to be mainly a 
question of precedence in time. Dante may follow Virgil and Sta 
tius in Purgatory, but Guido Guinizelli calls out to the Florentine : 
‘‘O tu che vai, non per esser pil tardo, / ma forse reverente, 
alli altri dopo . . .’’ Benvenuto understands this passage as a 
reference to Dante’s relative merits as a poet. Guido is implying 
that ‘‘Time does not make the better poem, as it makes the bet- 
ter wine.’ Benvenuto may concede that Virgil is ‘‘nostra maggior 
Musa,’’ the greatest of the Latin poets; yet, he repeats that the 
diseiple often surpasses the teacher, as Aristotle surpassed Plato, 
and Homer, Pronapides. (V, 133) In this connection, he infers 
that both Dante and Virgil were superior poets because they sum- 
med up the work of all the poets who came before them; obviously, 
it is Dante who enjoys the greater advantage here. (I, 53; ITT, 
252) And when Benvenuto comments the mention of the Argo at 
the end of the Paradiso, he declares that Dante is another Jason. 
For just as Jason carried upon his ship the older heroes of Greece, 
so Dante, having embarked upon the greatest poetic expedition, en- 
listed even Virgil and Statius and other noble authors. (TV, 341) 

Among the poets Dante has taken aboard for his venture into 
unknown seas, the most prominent, besides Virgil. are the Latin 
poets whom Dante meets in the Nobile Castello. They are Ovid, 
Horace and Lucan. These three poets, Benvenuto maintains, do 
not represent the moral virtues, as other commentators thought. 
Their role is historical and literary, and not tropological. They 
represent the three styles of poetry, in one of which each was 
preeminent. Says Benvenuto: ‘‘Dante reecives the three Latin 
poets who were famous in the three styles; Horace in satire, Ovid 
in comedy, Luean in tragedy.’’ (I, 154) Benvenuto goes on to 
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attribute all of these styles—high, middle and low—to Dante, who 
has assimilated the best of the ancient poetry. He declares: ‘‘.Just 
as all the branches of philosophy are included in this book, so are 
all the types of poetry.’” 

Dante’s Commedia is therefore not simply a comedy, it is a 
tragedy and a satire as well. It is a tragedy because it describes 
the actions of popes, princes, kings and nobles. It is a satire be- 
cause it reprehends all manner of vices. It can be termed a 
eomedy because according to Isidore of Seville a comedy begins 
sadly but ends happily. This last definition Benvenuto appar- 
ently accepts, yet he prefers to think that Dante called his work 
a ‘‘comedy’’ beeause of its language—principally because of the 
use of Italian instead of Latin. He says: ‘‘I maintain that the 
author preferred to call his book a ‘comedy’ due to its low style 
and vulgar idiom, because it is indeed humble with respect to 
works in Latin; and yet, sut generis, it is a sublime and superior 
work.’” It is such by reason of its subject matter, ‘‘ratione mate- 
riae,’’ which makes it a work of its own kind to which the separate 
categories of style and genre do not really apply. 

Benvenuto is reluctant to call Dante’s poem a comedy for any 
reason other than the use of vulgar idiom. (I, 16; I, 556) Comedy, 
he has read, treats of things coarse and lowly (I, 18), and he as- 
sociates this genre, or style, with the salacious comedies of an- 
tiquity, and with the lascivious Ovid. (I, 152) He prefers to classify 
much of the Commedia as satire rather than comedy or tragedy. 
(I, 19) Evidently, he has in mind what may be ealled the ‘‘real- 
istic’’ scenes of the Inferno and Purgatorto—scenes he especially 
appreciates, and he hastens to defend this aspect of Dante’s sa- 
tirieal style. The poet has described the reprehensible only in order 
to convey a sense of moral horror. (I, 17; I, 122; II, 29; passim) 

But the Divine Comedy is more than satire; its author is a 
theological poet as well as a moral poet. He is unlike the French 
authors—and unlike the younger Dante—who wrote on frivolous 
subjects. (IV, 220) He is the first poet to employ the vulgar 
idiom to a higher purpose. He has turned to Beatrice and theo- 
logical poetry, and abandoned her rival, the pargoletta who rep- 
resents vulgar love poetry. (IV, 75, 231) It is this religious aim 
which elevates the poem’s humble idiom. Comparing Dante to 
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Jason, Benvenuto refers to the planting of the dragon’s teeth. 
Dante is like Jason because he too performs wonders with humble 
seed, ‘‘from which are born armed men’’—that is to say, ‘‘out 
of the vulgar words are born strong ideas.’ The same idea is 
elaborated when Benvenuto speaks of the humble language of the 
Seriptures. They reflect the dual nature of Christ, he says, for 
they combine ‘‘humility of language with profundity of meaning.’” 

In this same passage Benvenuto speaks of another element of 
the Scriptural style—its obscurity. The profundity and multipli- 
city of its meanings are hidden beneath the humble language. The 
same quality is claimed for the Commedia, and the highest praise is 
accorded Dante because he succeeded in being obscure. Here, 
Benvenuto seems to be answering Petrarch’s complaint that the 
Commedia was too accessible to the common people of Florence 
because it was not written in Latin. Benvenuto claims, however, 
that the poem was obscure although written in Italian, and the 
achievement is for that very reason especially praiseworthy. ‘‘ Most 
wonderful,’’ he says, ‘‘is that what other excellent men could 
hardly say in Latin, Dante subtly and obscurely hid under the 
vulgar idiom.’™” In other words, other authors, writing in Latin 
on such profound subjects, only approached intelligibility; but 
Dante, using a less subtle and expressive instrument in his theo- 
logical poem, went beyond the explicit to artful obscurity. 

The third theme we shal! examine concerns Benvenuto’s in- 
terpretation of Dante’s journey in terms of the poet’s creative 
effort. The journey into the other world is understood allegor- 
ically as a mental speculatio undertaken for a literary purpose. 
(I, 307; II, 10; passim) The spiritual hero of the Commedia, 
after braving the horrors of the infernal regions, pushes up the 
slopes of Purgatory, and strains his eyes to glimpse the eternal 
rose of the Empyrean. But at the same time, to Benvenuto, he is 
the Poet, and his efforts can be interpreted in literary terms. This 
allegorical theme is developed at greatest length in the commentary 
to the Inferno. The souls of the damned know full well that Dante 
is there as a writer gathering material for a great work, while the 
terrors facing the spiritual pilgrim are translated into the diffi- 
culties encountered by the poet dealing with a recalcitrant subject. 

Even before entering upon his subject, the poet had misgivings. 
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Dante the pilgrim seems to have lost a day in the selva oscura; 
this indicates ‘‘that the author spent mueh time deliberating 
whether he should attack a work as extensive as the one he had 
planned.’”” At the very outset of the poem, therefore, we have 
this and other examples of Benvenuto’s peculiar interpretation of 
Dante’s forward progress in terms related to the production of 
the poem. (I, 75, 78, 79) Later, Dante expresses doubts about his 
worthiness to undertake such a journey. To Benvenuto, his words 
represent the misgivings of the poet Dante concerning his ability 
to emulate the great poet Virgil. In order to encourage him, Virgil 
offers himself as an example, and says: ‘‘If I imitated Homer, a 
Greek, and described the underworld more fully, why ean’t you, 
Dante, imitate me, Virgil, a Latin poet, to greater perfection ?’”” 

A further impediment is encountered before the walls of Dis. 
The literary task will be all the more difficult because the sins 
are more heinous. The difficulties inherent in the subject matter 
are embodied in the thousands of protesting demons who crowd 
the walls to resist Dante’s progress. They tell Dante to turn back 
—that is, to stop the writing of his work. At this point, according 
to Benvenuto, Dante was on the verge of giving up the poem he 
had begun because it appeared to be beyond his powers. He even 
imagines Dante as about to tear up what he had written. (I, 297) 
3ut his desperation, represented by Medusa, gives way before 
the power of Eloquence. Such is the significance of the coming 
of the Messo. He is Mereury, the God of eloquence, with whose 
aid Dante is able to continue his poem. (I, 315, 324) 

The greatest challenge is faced by the poet when he must climb 
Geryon’s back.” The allegorical interpretation in terms of the 
creative effort is the same, as it is again elsewhere in the Inferno. 
In the Purgatorio, the impediments are not so terrible and ob- 
vious. Nevertheless, the allegory is present. Benvenuto believes, 
for instance, that Dante’s nightly stops are to be understood as 
vigils of studious preparation for the poetic task ahead. He actu- 
ally imagines Dante poring over the verses of Statius and Virgil 
in a search for example and inspiration. (IV, 149) _ 

Reading the Purgatorio and the Paradiso, Benvenuto repeats 
several times the idea that Dante has obtained spiritual salvation 
for himself and others through the writing of his glorious opus. 
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Dante’s conversion dates from the time he decided to write the 
Commedia. He has become more virtuous with the writing of his 
poem. (III, 41, 98; IV, 127 passim) It is therefore as a poet and 
by virtue of his creative effort that Dante has merited Paradise. 
The poem and the journey are equated, the creative effort has be- 
come one with the spiritual effort; the poet as well as the moral 
man has become the protagonist of the Commedia. And Benvenuto 
claims: ‘‘Has not poetry made this man from a sinner into a 
saint ?’”* 

In conelusion, one may say that Benvenuto’s apology is medie- 
val in its orientation, in that it is based mainly on theological 
values. Dante is superior to Virgil where his subject matter treats 
of the Christian universe. His poem is sublime and universal in 
style because like the Scriptures it combines humble language with 
the highest Christian purpose. Dante’s literary effort is ennobled 
by being identified in the action of the poem with Dante’s spiritual 
salvation. Benvenuto’s method is also that of the medieval com- 
mentator in that he makes constant use of allegory. This is espe- 
cially apparent in his use of many persons or images of the poem 
as representing Dante himself.” However, his allegorical method, 
as I have shown, is often quite ingenious and special, and this is 
because Benvenuto’s orientation as a commentator, despite his 
theology and allegory, is also literary and humanistic. The theo- 
logical values and allegorical method are made to serve his pur- 
pose in his preoccupation with certain literary themes: Dante the 
modernus, as opposed to the antiqui; the style and language of the 
Commedia; and the problem of literary creation. 


Louis R. Rossi 
Northwestern University 


*The exact date of his birth is unknown; however, in a letter appar- 
ently written in 1379, Coluccio Salutati attempts to console him with a 
eulogy of old age, which Benvenuto had evidently complained was upon 
him. We may therefore place his date of birth somewhere in the 1320's. 
Epistolario di Coluccio Salutati, Vol. II, edited by F. Novati, Rome, 1893. 

* Benvenuto had commented Virgil’s Eclogues and Georgics. Cf. 
Fausto Ghisalberti “Le chiose virgiliane di Benvenuto da Imola,” in 
Pubblicazioni della Reale Accademia virgiliana di Mantova, Serie miscel- 
lanea, Vol. IX, Studi Virgiliani, p. 71-145. 
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*The Roman and Arabic numerals given in parentheses in this article 
refer to volume and page in the Lacaita edition of the Commentary: 
Benvenuti de Rambaldis de Imola, Comentum super Dantis Aldigherij 


Comoediam, Florence, 1887. 


“|. poenas inexcogitatas, quod nec Virgilius nec alius unquam 
fecerat.” (I, 584) (cf. I, 295, 299) 
5“ |. sicut patet clare intuenti librum istum Inferni, de quo Inferno 


Virgilius pauca dixit et confuse; et sicut patet in libro Purgatorii, de 
quo Purgatorio Virgilius nihil dixit.” (II, 274) (cf. I, 102) 

*“Et sicut Eneas reperit patrem in campo amoeno et luminoso, in quo 
erant animae illustres virorum sapientum et proborum; ita Dantes re- 
perit istum suum maiorem in campo spatiosissimo, coeli delectabilissimo 
et luminosissimo, in quo sunt animae gloriosae sapientissimorum bella- 
torum... (V, 133) 

*Purg. XXVI, 16-18. “. .. tempus magnum non facit meliora carmina, 
sicut facit meliora vina; quasi dicat: bene posses ire par cum praedictis 
licet sis modernus, sed ideo sequeris illos, ut facias eis honorem, quia 
fecerunt primo tibi. (IV, 120) 

*(I, 19). Prof. Erich Auerbach, in his Mimesis (Princeton, 1953, p. 
188), quotes Benvenuto at length on the three styles and goes on to show 
that Benvenuto’s statement reveals his awareness of che universality 
of the Commedia. 

*“Dico quod autor potius voluit vocare librum Comoediam a stylo 
infimo et vulgari, quia de rei veritate est humilis respectu litteralis [sic], 
quamvis in genere suo sit sublimis et excellens ... (I, 19). Benvenuto 
opposes “in stylo vulgari” and “in stylo literali” as meaning “in Italian” 
and “in Latin.” (Cf. I, 52, 79, 155; IV, 75.) 


we. 6. idest, ex verbis vulgaribus nascentur fortes sententiae.” (IV, 
340.) 
ue... et ad huius literae difficilis intelligentiam oportet primo no- 


tare, quod nullus est conveniens auditor sacrae scientiae, nisi humilis, 
mundus, fidelis, studiosus; ideo sub cortice literae aperte occultatur 
mystica et profunda intelligentia ad comprimendam superbiam: Christus 
enim doctor huius scientiae; licet esset humilis in carne, altus tamen 
erat in divinitate; ideo decebat ipsum et eius doctrinam habere humili- 
tatem in sermone cum profunditate sententiae; et quia missus erat do- 
cere omnem veritatem, ideo competebat eius doctrinae, ut in uno ser- 
mone multiplices laterent intelligentiae.” (IV, 468.) Prof. Auerbach 
quotes a similar passage from Benvenuto: “. . . sermo divinus est suavis 
et planus, non altus et superbus sicut sermo Virgilii et poetarum.” (I, 
90), Mimesis, p. 155. Prof. Auerbach also traces the concept of the sub- 
limity of the sermo humilis of Holy Scripture to patristic writings, and 
especially to Augustine. V. Mimesis, p. 72f, 151f. 

ue... quod mirabile est, illud quod viri excellentissimi vix literaliter 
dicere potuissent, hic autor tam subtiliter et obscure sub vulgari eloquio 
paliavit.” (I, 52.) 

ue. 6. autor multum temporis expendit deliberando utrum aggre- 
deretur tantum opus quod excogitaverat ...” (I, 73.) 

“«. . si ego imitatus sum Homerum graecum et plenius descripsi 
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infernum quam ipse, cur tu Dantes non potes imitari me Virgilium la- 
tinum perfectius?” (I, 88.) 

™“Et hic nota quod autor ideo fingit se nunc recepisse tantum ti- 
morem, quia, si bene recordaris, autor noster habuit magnum timorem 
in introitu inferni, et maiorem in introitu civitatis; nune vero fingit 
se habere maximum in accessu ad istum circulum: per hoc enim figurat 
quod hic est maxima difficultas, quia materia est nimis profunda et 
ardua; nam violentia est manifesta, fraudulentia vero occulta, et ma- 
teria ista numquam fuit descripta per alium; ideo hic est opus totis 
viribus ingenii. (I, 577.) 

**“Nonne poesis fecit hominem istum de peccatore sanctum? (III, 5.) 

” Dante may compare himself to Elisha or Glaucus, etc., but it is a 
shared quality or experience alone that is abstracted and compared. Ben- 
venuto extends the comparison to include many similar characteristics 
and experiences. This device of drawing multiple parallels is evidently 
imitated from the medieval elaborations of the figurae of the Old Testa- 
ment. (Cf. Jason-Dante, IV, 340; Glaucus-Dante, IV, 317; Aeneas-Dante, 
III, 55; Elisha-Dante, II, 274; etc.) 








SUR UNE ILLUSTRATION DU 
“SONGE DE POLIPHILE” 


ANS SON beau livre, La vie de Francois Rabelais (Paris et 

Bruxelles, 1928), Jean Plattard a reproduit, en face de la 
page 136, deux gravures tirées toutes deux du méme ouvrage: 
‘A —[La fontaine du Songe de Polyphile [sic]. (Edition Kerver, 
Paris, 1554)’’ et ‘‘B.—Le bain au triple degré, dans le Songe de 
Polyphile [sic].’’ Plattard a aussi dit: ‘‘De cet ouvrage, paru 
& Venise en 1499 (réédité par Paul Manuce en 1545, traduit en 
francais par Jean Martin et édité chez Jacques Kerver en 1546) 
Rabelais s’était inspiré dans certaines parties de la description de 
Théléme.’” Ailleurs, Plattard a fait le commentaire suivant, a 
propos de la fontaine qui occupe le centre de la cour de |’ Abbaye 
de Théléme: ‘‘Faut-il voir dans cette fontaine de marbre une 
réminiscence des palais romains, ou simplement un emprunt aux 
figures du Songe de Poliphile ...?’” Mais il ne peut y avoir, sur 
Gargantua, une influence de la gravure représentant ‘‘le bain au 
triple degré,’’ pour la bonne raison que cette gravure se trouve 
seulement dans la traduction francaise par Jean Martin, publiée 
pour la premiére fois en 1546, et non pas dans le texte original 
de l’ouvrage de Colonna. Les commentateurs, pourtant, n’ont pas 
tort de rappeler ‘‘le bain au triple degré’’ du Songe de Poliphile, 
& propos du texte de Rabelais. Ce dernier a dit, en effet qu’il v 
avait, 4 Théléme, des ‘‘bains mirifieques a triple solier,’” et ce 
détail a da étre inspiré 4 Rabelais par le livre de Colonna, non 
pas par une gravure illustrant le Poliphili Hypnerotomachia, mais 


par le texte suivant: 

Dentro circumdauano sedili in quatro gradi lapidei cum 
perpetuo coniugio concincti. . . . Dui degli gradi latepida aqua 
copriua, fina allo margine, ouero superficie dil tertio.* 

Ce qui est curieux, ¢’est que ce texte a di étre mal compris de 
lillustrateur de la traduction francaise ,car, au lieu de représenter 
‘‘quatre rangées de siéges’’ dont |’eau ‘‘recouvrait deux des degrés 
jusqu’au ras de la superficie du troisiéme,’” la gravure montre 
trois marches qui ne sont pas recouvertes d’eau. Le texte disait, 
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pourtant, qu’il n’y avait qu’un des degrés au dessus du niveau 
de l’eau. Cette erreur d’interprétation se reléve ainsi chez Ra- 
belais et chez le graveur qui a, aprés la publication de Gargantua, 
illustré la traduction francaise de l’ouvrage de Colonna. Nous 
eonclurons qu’il est trés probable que la source de ce détail de 
l’Abbaye de Théléme doive se trouver dans le terte du Poliphili 
Hypnerotomachia, mais que ce texte a été mal compris. 


MARCEL FRANGON 


Harvard University 


1 La vie, p. 231, n. 9. 

* Edition Abel Lefranc, II, 418, n. 5. 

* Edition Boulenger, p. 177. 

*Poliphili Hypnerotomachia (London: Methuen, 1904), fol. c5 ro. 

5 Le Songe de Poliphile, trad. Cl. Popelin (Paris, 1883), I, 127. 

*Il est curieux de remarquer que Plattard écrit Polyphile et Polyphili 
(La vie, pp. 231; 235-236, n. 6; 263), comme Boulenger imprime Polyphile 
(p. 20), mais Poliphile et Poliphili (p. 836, n. 1. et p. 886, n. 3; p. 892, 
n. 12). Dans le Voyage en Orient, Gérard de Nerval a un chapitre inti- 
tulé “Le songe de Polyphile” (éd. Gilbert Rouger, [Paris, 1950], I, 215- 
219). Nerval s’adressait & Charles Nodier: “Recois aussi ce souvenir 
d’un de tes amis inconnus, bon Nodier, belle 4me divine, qui les [Poli- 
phile et Polia] immortalisais en mourant!” Nerval avait, en 1838, tiré 
du Songe un scénario de drame [éd. Rouger, IV, 198]; mais les articles 
“qui forment les chapitres XIII et XIV du Voyage ont été écrits . . 
aprés lecture de la derniére nouvelle de Charles Nodier: Franciscus 
Columna (1844).” Je ne peux trouver, & Cambridge, qu’une traduction 
allemande, par Clara Wulsten, de cette nouvelle, dans Novellenschatz des 
Auslandes (Miichen), XII, 105-143. Sur cette derniére nouvelle, voir 
Mariette Held, Charles Nodier et le Romantisme (Bienne, 1949), p. 59. 
Je ne sais pourquoi Nodier écrit Polyphile, tout en parlant, d’ailleurs, 
de l’amante Polia; mais je crois que c’est Aa cause de |’orthographe 
adoptée par Nerval que Plattard a aussi imprimé Polyphile. Dans la 
traduction allemande de la nouvelle de Nodier, on imprime Traum des 
Poliphilus. 














THE PLAGIARISM OF GIAMBATTISTA GELLI’S 
“CAPRICCI DEL BOTTAIO” 
BY FRANCISCO MIRANDA VILLAFANE 


HE SPANISH plagiarism of Gelli’s Capricci del bottaio has 

remained a mystery for more than three and one-half centur- 
ies. Although several scholars refer to it, no one has been able to 
assure us that it was actually committed’ — except one person. 
This was the Venetian printer Bartolomeo degli Alberti. He printed 
in 1605 a mutilated edition of J capricci, expurgated by Father 
Livio Legge,’ stating that he had come across a book written in 
Spanish by ‘‘F.M.”’’ entitled ‘‘Fantastica Filosofia’’, which gave 
no credit to the original author, but was really a translation of 
Gelli’s Capricci. Alberti said that the sight of this plagiarism and 
the great affection he had always nurtured for the true author 
of such noble work spurred him to publish another edition of the 
original.’ 

The initials F.M. were eventually identified as those of Fran- 
cisco Miranda. This informatien appears in Fontanini’s bibliog- 
raphy in the note on Alberti’s 1605 edition of Gelli’s Capricct. 
The note however omits the last part of the plagiarist’s name 
which is Villafafie. It gives as the source of reference: ‘‘ Antoni 
Bibliotheca Hispana nova to. I, pag. 342.’ Actually the entry is 
on page 449 of this edition (1788), but on page 342 of the earlier 
edition of Nicolas Antonio, Bibliotheca hispana sive hispanorum 
(Rome, 1672), t.I. Thus one finds listed the page of the 1672 
edition and is given the title of the 1788 edition. 

This error and that of the omission of part of the author’s 
name led astray those who tried to locate the alleged plagiarism. 
Some writers, such as Ugolini, failing to find the entry of Miran- 
da’s Phantastica philosophia where it had been indicated, suspected 
that both Fontanini and Marco degli Alberti had reported false 
information.° 

Agenore Gelli must have had the same trouble with Antonio’s 
bibliography, but he was more cautious in denying the informa- 
tion reported by Alberti and Fontanini. He limited his discussion 
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on the plagiarism in question to a footnote in which he simply 
referred the reader to the same references given by Fontanini, 
omitting the page number ‘‘342.’" He must have suspected that 
something was wrong, but did not take the time to find out. 

It seems that none of those who looked for the plagiarism in 
question tried very hard to find it, for this book, La phantastica 
philosophia, is listed not only in Antonio‘s bibliography, but also 
in Salva’s’ and in Palau’s.* Furthermore, it is discussed in the 
notes to the Spanish translation of Ticknor’s History of Spanish 
Literature,’ and is mentioned by Cejador.” None of these Spanish 
scholars however suspected that this work of Miranda was a 
plagiarism. 

Copies of it may be found in the Library of the Hispanie So- 
ciety of America in New York City and at Yale. The title page 


reads: 


Didlogos de la phantastica philosophia, de los tres en un 
compuesto, y de las letras, y armas, y del honor, donde se 
contienen varios y apazibles subjetos. Es el autor Don Fran- 
cisco Miranda Villafafie Chantre de la Cathedral de Pla- 
sencia. Salamanca por los herederos de Mathias Gast. 1582. 


(7), 138 foll. 


The part of the title beginning with the words y de las letras 
refers to two other works printed in the same volume. The text is 
preceded by a statement from ‘‘El Consejo de la Camara de su 
Magistad’’ (foll. 2r-2v, pref.), signed by eight persons who had 
examined the manuscript and found nothing objectionable in it. 
The work is not dedicated to anyone (for this could have been 
embarrassing to Miranda) and contains instead a note to the 
reader explaining that persons of consequence in those days were 
too busy to read books which were dedicated to them (foll. 3v-4r, 
pref.) 

We have made a close comparison of the text of La phantastica 
philosophia with Gelli’s Capricci” and found that the former, ex- 
cept for several omissions and some minor alterations, is a word- 
for-word translation of Gelli’s work and has all the earmarks of 
a deliberate plagiarism. That Miranda did not dedicate it to any- 
one is circumstantial evidence that the author was afraid of of- 
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fending the person to whom the book would have been dedicated 
should the plagiarism be discovered. 

However, in fairness to Miranda, one must also remember that 
since J capricci had been on the Index since 1554,” it was not to 
be printed or translated in any of the Catholic countries without 
amending the passages that had been condemned. Then too, Gelli 
was known in Spain by his other work, La Circe, translated into 
Spanish by Juan Lorenzo Otavanti® (Ottaviani), and placed for 
the first time on the Index of Valdés, the first independent Span- 
ish Index,” published in Valladolid in 1559.” 

This may explain why Miranda concealed his source. Another 
point in support of this argument is that although the Phantastica 
philosophia is an expurgated version of J capricct, it does contain 
a few passages which had been censored. One may argue that if 
Miranda had revealed his source the book would have been exam- 
ined more carefully, and he might have been ordered to cancel 
those passages. But, as will be seen from the discussion below, 
Miranda tried to effect a thorough expurgation of the original, 
and it seems likely that the censored passages he did not touch 
escaped his own attention. If this were true, then Miranda would 
have had no good reason for concealing Gelli’s name, for he could 
have found out the condemned passages and suppressed them as 
was done by Father Livio Legge with the 1605 edition. Too, if 
Miranda had wished to write his version for purely intellectual 
reasons he could have published it under a pseudonym. In spite 
of a close examination, one cannot feel that there is enough evi- 
dence to rule out the possibility that Miranda acted in good faith 
rather than maliciously. 

Who was Miranda? After an extensive search, almost all that 
can be reported is what can be learned from his own book. The 
frontispiece identifies him as cantor of the Cathedral of Plasencia 
in Spain. This cathedral has kindly confirmed this fact, adding 
that Miranda was a cantor there during the vears 1581-1590, and 
that the functions of a cantor in those days were assigned to a 
eanon. If a canon, he was presumably secular and did not live 
in a monastery or under a monastic rule. The Cathedral and the 
Seeretario del Ayuntamiento of Plasencia also have stated that 
Miranda was born in Salamanea or thereabouts, but they have 
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been unable to find the dates of his birth and death. On foll. 
4v-Gv there are some Latin verses by Aloisius Antonius Neapolli- 
tanus dedicated to Franciscus Miranda Villafafie, which describe 
him as a gay soldier who had served for ten years under ‘‘ Caesar 
Magnus’’ (Charles V), fighting many battles courageously. The 
same Antonius (on foll. 5r-6v) also mentions Miranda as a mem- 
ber of a naval expedition in the War of Africa in 1550." In these 
verses this Neapolitan writer sings of the victories of Andrea Do- 
ria in his fight against the pirate Dragut. 

Just as Gelli identifies himself with Giusto in his Capricci so 
does Miranda identify himself with Bernaldo in the Phantastica 
philosophia. If the identification between the author and the char- 
acter in the dialogues is at all reliable, one may conceivably de- 
duce that Miranda spent much of his life in Plasencia and was 
about seventy years old in 1582." At any rate, he could not have 
been much younger if he had taken part in a military campaign 
in 1550. Then too, the general tone of his writing betrays the at- 
titude of a person older than Gelli when he wrote his Capricci. 

Miranda, as will be seen, had traveled extensively in Italy and 
had been in Florence where he probably came in contact with 
the work he plagiarized and its author as well. From various re- 
marks it seems that his economic status was rather modest. In 
the discussion on how fast time goes when one no longer looks 
forward to certain events, Miranda carries Gelli’s humor a little 
further by intercalating a comment about the unpleasant event 
of paying rent (foll. 51lv-52r; ef. Gelli, p. 232). Here Miranda 
sounds as though he is obviously speaking from experience. 

On the discussion against servitude is found one of Miranda’s 
few spontaneous outbursts. The translation of lines 20 through 
28 on page 204 of J capricci is interspersed with remarks of in- 
dignation against the rich for the way they exploit the people who 
work for them. This is another indication that the writer could 
not have been rich himself and that he must have witnessed this 
treatment from the worker’s side of the fence (ef. Miranda, 
fol. 33v). 

The omission of Gelli’s remark about Giusto not descending 
from noble parentage (Gelli, p. 254; ef. Miranda, fol. 69r) may 
lead one to believe that Miranda either descended from the nobil- 
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ity or considered himself such a descendant. The title of ‘‘Don’’ 
prefixed to his name shows that he enjoyed a certain amount of 
social standing. A few details about his personality will be brought 
out later in the discussion. 


Now for a comparison of the texts. With respect to organiza- 
tion the Phantastica philosophia follows the same order as the 
original in that it consists of ten dialogues with an introduction at 
the beginning of the text. 


The text of the Spanish version follows in general the Italian 
original almost word for word. There are, however, several varia- 
tions which may be divided into two main categories: those which 
affect content, and those which affect form, if this dichotomy may 
be allowed for purposes of discussion. First and mainly, there are 
the mutilations, alterations, and interpolations which affect the 
content and tend to destroy the spirit of the original work. As 
expected, Italian names and allusions that identify the original 
author with his country are either suppressed or replaced by Span- 
ish names and places. Gelli imagines the dialogues as taking place 
between Giusto, a cooper, and his soul. Miranda replaces the name 
of Giusto by that of Bernaldo and suppresses all references which 
may indirectly identify Bernaldo with the trade of cooper (Gelli, 
p. 182; Miranda, fol. 21v). The stratagem of Bindo, through which 
Gelli explains how the dialogues came to light, is omitted. Miranda 
does not explain how the dialogues were written down or how 
they came into his hands (Gelli, pp. 154-155; Miranda, foll. 2v-3r). 
In the same way all references to Italian authors like Dante, 
Petrarea, Boceaccio, Palmieri, ete., are carefully suppressed. 


As pointed out above, Gelli’s Capriccit was placed on the Index 
in 1554 (see n. 12). Now Miranda was publishing the same book 
twenty-eight years later in Spain at a time when the Church con- 
trolled that country more rigidly than any other in Europe. Fur- 
thermore, Miranda was not a high-ranking member of the clergy 
and probably his livelihood depended much on favors he received 
from church officials and people in authority. Therefore he could 
not have been so outspoken as the Florentine writer even if he 
had so desired. Under the circumstances it is not surprising that 
Miranda suppressed not only most of the censored parts of J 
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Capricci, but much other material which seemed to him unpopular 

or controversial. 

From the very first pages one notices the cautious avoidance 
of anything that would imply that the book might contain ma- 
terial that was either bold or objectionable to the church or to 
men of reputation: ‘‘troppo audaci nel riprendere, e massima- 
mente uomini molto riputati e per nobilta e per virta’’ (Gelli, p. 
155; ef. Miranda, fol. 3r). 

Among the most outstanding examples of Miranda’s attempt 
to make his version as conservative as possible are the following: 
(a) The suppression of lines 27-34 on page 163, where Giusto 

speaks of someone who had used a human skull to simulate a 
spirit (Gelli, p. 163; Miranda, fol. 8v). 

(b) The omission of the passage which derides the belief that 
children have no soul until they are baptized, from which 
would follow that. Turks and Jews had no soul either (Gelli, 
p. 174; Miranda, fol. 15r). 

(ec) The alteration of the passage where Gelli says that human be- 
ings need a mating season more so than the beasts because of 
their inability to control their appetites (To Gelli the common 
behavior of human beings is inferior to that of the beasts. 
Therefore the passage in the original which brings man be- 
low the level of the beasts was repellent to Miranda [Gelli, 
p. 183; Miranda, foll. 22r-22v!). 

(d) The omission of the speech against the errors of the Averroists 
who believed that there is only one universal soul, where men- 
tion is made of Duns Scotus and his theory of ‘‘ Haeceitas’”’ 
(Gelli, p. 189, 11.7-29). 

(e) The removal of the words ‘‘o da la poca religione’’ from the 
factors given for man’s bad behavior. (Gelli is referring to 
the lack of religion among the clergy [Gelli, p. 191; Miranda, 
fol. 28r] ). 

(f) The omission on the same page of the implied criticism of the 
clergy (11.10-13). 

(g) The suppression of the two lines (26-28), where a common 
origin (love) is given to the goodness befitting to a man and 
to a Christian. (Miranda is cautious not to admit goodness 
outside of Christianity [ef. Miranda, foll. 28r-28v]). 
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(h) The suppression of the lines which follow the above (32-37), 
very likely prompted by the same preoccupation with con- 
troversial issues, in which Giusto remarks that if human be- 
ings loved one another there would be no need of any law, and 
describes a sort of Utopia. (These lines point to natural 
religion and might have offended the higher authorities [Gelli, 
pp. 191-192; Miranda, fol. 28v]). 

There are other examples similar to the ones listed. On page 
223 of the Capricci Gelli implies the possibility that Christian 
dogma might err. Miranda rules out any such possibility by omit- 
ting part of the first line, ‘‘Voglio . . . dirti le opinioni che ci 
sono state,’’ and by changing ‘‘non ha errato come ella’’ (11.6-7) 
to ‘‘no puede errar’’ (Miranda, fol. 46r). 

On page 285 Giusto asks his Soul what assurance he has of 
his immortality. The Soul answers that he has none as a mortal 
creature, and that as such, it is logical that he should not be 
able to conceive his immortality. Miranda replaces this passage 
(p. 285, 1.35-p. 286, 1.7) with the words of John and Job (Mi- 
randa, fol. 90r). The rest of the argument, in which Gelli asserts 
that the immortality of the soul cannot be proved by reason, is 
left almost intact. 

On questions dealing with the soul Miranda appears more con- 
sistently Platonic than Gelli, who, like many of his contemporar- 
ies, seems to straddle the Platonic and the Aristotelian schools 
of thought. For example, Miranda accepts completely Plato’s 
doctrine of innate ideas and rejects Gelli’s qualifications that some 
ideas are derived from experience.” He also omits another Aristo- 
telian concept which regards the Soul as being imperfect without 
the body.” However, Miranda’s changes and omissions may also 
indicate that he was less subtle than the Florentine, and hence 
had no use for or understanding of those qualifications. W. Barker 
in his English translation of J capricct omitted some of the same 
qualifying expressions which Miranda had left out.” 

Both Miranda (fol. 81r) and Barker (fol. lv) avoid Gelli’s 
subtle syncretism by omitting the word ‘‘quasi’’ from a passage 
at the beginning of the first dialogue. Giusto’s soul says that it 
_ hopes to enjoy ‘‘quelle intellezioni de’ primi principj che quasi 
mi ci arrecai, poi ch’io non ho acquistate seco molte de le nuove”’ 
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(p. 157). By omitting the word ‘‘quasi’’ Miranda and Barker ac- 
cept completely the Platonic doctrine of innate ideas. The in- 
sertion of this adverb is a concession to Christianity which does 
not admit the preexistence of the soul. Therefore Gelli is vautious 
not to deny the Aristotelian view completely. Miranda omits also 
the word ‘‘molte’’ from the second part of the sentence above, 
which implicity admits with the Aristotelians that the mind does 
get some knowledge of first principles from experience in say- 
ing ‘‘ch’io non ho acquistate seco [joined to the body] molte 
[but still some] de le nuove.’’ Since this Platonic view had been 
rejected by the Church Gelli’s qualifications may be due to theo- 
logical considerations, or to the influence of his teacher Francesco 
Verino and other followers of Ficino and Pico who tried a 
compromise of the two philosophical schools. However, it is doubt- 
ful that either Miranda or Barker understood Gelli’s reasons for 
inserting these words. 

In another passage, although Miranda accepts the Aristotelian 
concept that the soul is the form of the body, he omits the abso- 
lute rejection of the Platonic view which likens the soul to a ship- 
master (Gelli, p. 189; Miranda, fol. 27r). In the introduction 
Gelli had stated that the soul is enclosed in the body and had de- 
seribed a conflict between soul and body, due to their opposed 
goals, for which reason the soul could never find quietude in the 
goods of this earth (pp. 153-154). These are Platonic ideas which 
Miranda translated verbatim (foll. 1r-2r) and which seemed to him 
not in harmony with what Gelli said later in the passages cited 
above. 

Although Miranda suppressed many passages in the original 
that were hardly compromising he included unintentionally, we 
believe, parts that had been censored. Two such places are found 
intact, the one which condones license (Gelli, p. 223; Miranda, 
fol. 47r) ; the other where the Soul approves what Avicenna writes 
about the practice of sleeping with a young boy or girl in order 
to keep the natural warmth of the body (Gelli, pp. 239-240; Mi- 
randa, fol. 58r). Of a third censored portion, where the question 
of good works as a means of salvation is treated (p. 261), Mi- 
randa leaves out only lines 6-10, ‘‘ . . . se cotesta ragione valessi 
[through] lasciar la eredita sua,’’ and lines 35-36, ‘‘e oltre di 
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questo, . . .’”’ which do not substantially affect the somewhat un- 
orthodox explanation on the necessity of good deeds in order to 
gain salvation (see Miranda, foll. 73v-74r). 

From the censored passage on whether or not God is always 
enraged by man’s sins, Miranda omits the part most objectionable 
to him, that is, the analogy between God and the sculptor (p. 247, 
11.34-38). He then eliminates the important remark that man 
cannot help sinning and that if he does not sin he is not a man 
(p. 248, 11.2-4). The rest of the passage is retained with slight 
modifications at the beginning of line 32 (p. 247; see Miranda, 
foll. 64v-65r). 

Beeause of his religious preoccupations and because Miranda 
had to avoid all references that might have identified his version 
with the Capricci, he was compelled to exclude much of the most 
important and the most original parts of Gelli’s work. For these 
reasons half of the most important dialogue, the fourth one, is sup- 
pressed (pp. 194-202). However, the main thesis of Gelli in sup- 
port of the use of the vernacular is retained and adopted for the 
vernacular in Spain. The substance of Gelli’s argument is summed 


up as follows: 








Gelli 


Giusto. Io non so. Io per me ho 
sempre inteso, che chi non sa gra- 
matica non pud esser valente. 
Anima. Si, né anche notajo:e niente 
di manco la loro é@ la gramatica di 
Ceccoribus, che finiva solamente le 
parole in lettere consonanti. Ma 
lasciamo ire le burle; la gramatica 
o, per me’dire il latino, @ una lin- 
gua, e le lingue non sono quelle che 
faccino gli uomini dotti, ma i con- 
cetti e le scienzie: perché altri- 
menti ne seguirebbe che quello 
Ebreo che fa oggi l’orafo al canto 
de’Pecori, che sa otto o dieci lin- 
gue, fusse il pid dotto uomo di Fi- 
renze. Ma che piu? Lo stornello 
che fu donato a papa Leone sarebbe 
stato pit dotto che questi che han- 
no la lingua latina solamente, poi 
che ei sapeva dire buon di, e molte 
altre cose, in vulgare, in greco e 
in latino (p. 195). 


Miranda 


B. Dizen que quien no sabe grama- 
tica no puede saber nada. 

A. La Gramatica, 0 por mejor de 
zir la lengua latina, y todas las 
demas, no pienses que hazen a los 
hombres doctos, sino los conceptos, 
y las sciencias, porque de otra ma- 
nera se siguiria, que vno que su- 
piesse mas lenguas fuesse mas 
docto, ques es cosa que lo puede 
deprender vn papagayo, o vn tordo, 
como tuuo vno Cesar Augusto, que 
en Griego y Latin dezia muchas 
cosas (fol. 29r). 
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Here also may be noticed the preservation of the humorous anal- 
ogy with the parrot in spite of the alteration made by Miranda. 
However, the lines which Miranda has taken, although they give 
the reader the main idea of Gelli’s argument, do not carry with 
them the eloquence and power of conviction that, through the ex- 
amples, the original gives in support of the argument, for Miranda 
does not replace them with examples of his own. He summarizes 
Gelli’s remarks against the opponents of the vernacular into the 
following line: ‘‘Con su arrogancia y presumpcion, diran esto y 
mucho mas’’ (29r, ef. Gelli, pp. 194-198). In this way he at- 
tenuates the many thrusts against the scholars who were opposed 
to the popularization of knowledge. Miranda probably could not 
write in Latin and naturally supports Gelli on this point, for he 


considers himself one of the ‘‘doctores en romance’’ to whom 
Bernaldo refers (fol. 29v). 


Where Gelli makes the remark that the Basque language can 
only be learned by the natives Miranda interpolates near'y three 
pages (fol. 30r-31v) on a discussion of the languages spoken in 
Spain, giving as his source of information ‘‘Esteuan de Garibay 
en la Historia universal de Espana, lib. 4, ¢.4’’ (fol. 30r). 


In the fifth dialogue Miranda translates most of what Gelli 
has to say on the ‘‘questione della lingua,’’ adopting the argu- 
ments for the defense of the Castilian language and introducing 
a few brief remarks of his own. Where Gelli says ‘‘Toseani’’ Mi- 
randa substitutes ‘‘Castellanos’’, ‘‘modernos’’, and so on (ef. pp. 
208-212; Miranda, fols. 36v-40r). The rest of this dialogue (p. 212, 
1.16-p. 213. 1.1, and p. 213, 18-p. 216, 118 and p. 216, 1,20-p. 
219, 1.12) is nearly all suppressed (cf. Miranda, foll. 40v-43r). 
Here Miranda agrees with Gelli on the writing of legal literature 
in the vernacular, and mentions the compilation ordered by King 
Philip of all laws written in the vulgar tongue (foll. 42r-42v). 


Although Miranda agrees with most of what Gelli says on the 
use of the vernacular he takes a point of view opposite to that of 
the Florentine writer on the use of modern languages for sacred 
writings. At this point for four pages (foll. 40v-42r) the Phan- 
tastica philosophia when compared with the Capricci takes on the 
form of a polemic: 
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Gelli Miranda 

. Ed al padre non s’ap-_ B. Si esta lengua es de tanta per- 
fection, de donde procede que mu- 
figliuoli, ma insegnar loro e cor-  chos letrados, dizen mal de los que 
reggerli; e se non voglion far questo traduzen alguna cosa de la _ sa- 
di tutte le cose, e’ doverebbon al- grada escritura. 

manco farlo di quelle che sono A. En lo que toca a las sagradas 
necessarie. letras tienen razon. Porque cosa 
Giusto. E quali son queste? es muy absurda que el vulgo lea 


Anima. Le leggi, cosi le divine lo que doctissimos varones en 
come le umane. largo estudio, y con grandissima 


Giusto. E che utilita arrecherebbe examinacion, con difficultad lo pue- 
questo a gli umani? den comprehender ni_ entender 


Anima. Come, che utilita? quanto (foll. 40r-40v). 
sarebbono eglino pili amatori e pill 

defensori de le cose appartenenti 

a la religione cristiana, se le comin- 

ciassino a leggere da putti, e di 

man in mano si esercitassino in 

quelle, come fanno gli Ebrei! la 

qual cosa non si pud fare, non le 

avendo ben tradotte in volgare e 

bene acconcie (p. 215). 

The Spaniard argues that the popularization of the Holy Serip- 
ture would expose this book to the inevitable misinterpretations of 
uneducated people. It would be like casting pearls before swine, 
‘las preciosas margaritas ponerlas antes los puercos’’ (fol. 41r). 
He gives illustrations of possible misinterpretations of Biblical 
passages, deplores the freedom of interpretations of the Bible, and 
praises the Spanish rulers for forbidding under severe penalties 
the translation and the reading of the translated versions of the 
Holy Book. He coneludes this argument in the following words: 
‘* Assi que por euitar estas occasiones que succeden, por leer las 
cosas sagradas en Romance, que fue vno de los anzuelos conque 
Martin Luthero pesco tantas gentes, se ha mandado que ninguna 
cosa de la escriptura sagrada ande en Romance’’ (fol. 42r). Thus 
Gelli’s arguments on this question are not only omitted but actu- 
ally refuted. 

As for the changes effecting form there is space only for brief 
comments. Since this work is a plagiarism we cannot criticize the 
plagiarist for these changes nor for that matter for his unfaith- 
fulness to the original, as we would do with an admitted transla- 
tion. In fact such changes would be a credit to the plagiarist, 
especially if they improved the original. However, this is hardly 


Anima .. 
partiene solamente governare i 
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the case with Miranda. In spite of his constant attempt to alter 
the original the result is nothing more than a close translation. 
This lack of originality helped in preserving some of the merits 
of the Capricci. On the other hand, the general tendency to ab- 
breviate the text of the original, not so much by summarizing, 
which seldom occurs, but through a process of mutilation has af- 
fected unfavorably the stylistic aspects of the Spanish version. 
In general, Miranda likes to shorten the speeches of the partici- 
pants in the dialogues by leaving out words, phrases, entire lines, 
and whole passages which to him seem superfluous. Occasionally 
the speech or part of a speech of one interlocutor is uttered by 
another and several lines may be abbreviated and run into one 
line. This results in much longer speeches, which in Miranda con- 
sist usually of one interminable sentence punctuated by an exces- 
sive number of commas. Often he adds words and phrases of his 
own, especially rhetorical expressions in praise of God and re- 
ligion. Although generally speaking these variations do not sub- 
stantially affect the content of the original text, they do interfere 
to some extent with the form. Miranda’s tendency to abbreviate 
and otherwise interfere with the original text leads him into snares 
resulting in clumsy, unwieldy, and sometimes incomplete senten- 
ces, as well as obseurities which do not exist in the Italian text. 
All these flaws, which oceur several times throughout the dialogues, 
may be found in the introduction. Some of the vivacity of the 
dialogue is lost by the suppression of some of Giusto’s interlocu- 
tions, which Gelli as a playwright and with a keener sense of the 
dramatic, introduces between the long lines uttered by the Soul. 


There are other alterations which detract from Gelli’s humor 
and subtle ireny and bring out further the contrast between the 
lively, liberal-minded Italian and the grave, conservative Span- 
iard, stifled in the atmosphere of the Inquisition. Examples in 
point are Gelli’s reference to the foolish things everyone does, 
such as avoiding stepping on the lines between tiles on the pave- 
ment (Gelli, pp. 206-207; Miranda, fol. 35v), and the remark on 
the wisdom attributed to the old: 

Gelli Miranda 


Anima. Un’altra ragione cicostringe A. Por otra razon assi mismo nos 
a vivere virtuosamente, e questa cumple a que viuamos virtuosa- 
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mente, por no ser menos preciados 
convenga ancora lesser savi, y tenidos en poco en esta edad, a 


perché altrimenti sono disprezzati la cual se deve toda reuerencia y 
(p. 244). honor (fol. 62r). 


Gelli is not really convinced that old people are wiser and that 
the opinion that they should be is well founded. He is really 
teasing society. Miranda, on the other hand, is much graver in 
his tone, which may be partly because he is much older than was 
Gelli at the time he wrote his Capricct. 

On the philosophy of education the Italian is much more pro- 
gressive than the Spaniard. Miranda disagrees with Gelli’s basic 
idea that fear of punishment and horror of infamy should be ban- 
ished as a means of achieving the aims of education (Gelli, p. 245; 
Miranda, foll. 62r-62v). 

There is another aspect, worthy of curiosity, which furnishes 
considerable information and shows that Miranda had his share 
of erudition. We refer to the marginal notes already mentioned. 
These notes consist only of references which indicate the sources 
from which Miranda supposedly derived his material. They are 
copious and sometimes given for trivial matters. In the majority 
of the eases the references are fairly complete, often including the 
chapter, once the edition,” but never the page. 

We were able to find most of the references to Aristotle and 
Plato. The references to Plato agree with Ficino’s Latin version, 
so it is reasonable to conclude that Miranda used one of the edi- 
tions of Ficino’s translation. It is also clear from the repeated 
references to Ficino that Miranda must have read, in addition to 
Ficino’s argumenta, some of his commentaries and his other works. 
The other notes which agreed closely were those related to sacred 
literature. 

From the previously mentioned count it appears that although 
the fragmentary character of some of Miranda’s references and 
their excessive number lead one to believe that he may have given 
some of them from memory and that he padded them to show his 
erudition, it is only fair to admit that he did do a considerable 
amount of accurate research. 

Furthermore, these marginal notes are also interesting because 
they constitute the first annotated version of a work of Gelli. The 
first annotated edition of the Circe did not appear until 1589.” 


si @ che e’pare che a’vecchi si 
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Therefore, the marginal notes of the Phantastica philosophia are a 
contribution which we can credit to Miranda. They furnish a 
wealth of parallelisms and often point to the very sources of 
Gelli’s writings. 

After studying this unacknowledged translation with its pe- 
culiar adaptations, especially those regarding religious questions, 
one can see that Miranda fits in exactly with the picture of six- 
teenth century Spain presented by Marcel Bataillon in Erasmo y 
Espana. 

The next question to consider is why the Phantastica philoso- 
phia passed almost unnoticed in Spain when the Capricci re- 
ceived so much attention both in Italy and in other countries in 
Europe. In the notes to Ticknor is the following comment: ‘‘Obra 
en que, dejando a un lado algunas preocupaciones de aquella 
época, se advierte erudicién poco comtin y sana ecritica’’ (loc. cit., 
see n. 9). At the foot of the entry Palau y Dulcet practically re- 
peats the same thing (op. cit., V, 192). In Cejador’s Histdéria only 
three lines are dedicated to Miranda. This is all that could be 
found. No other editions are listed. 

The reasons for the disparity of success of the two works are 
several. The Phantastica philosophia lacks above all the sincerity 
of I capricci. The most original aspects and the dignity of the 
author perceived through his honest criticism of the highest au- 
thorities in society, both persons and institutions, are also lacking. 
By means of his mutilations Miranda has deprived his version of 
the most controversial issues and some of the most interesting 
arguments in defense of the Florentine tongue. The many items 
of information about the life and customs of Gelli’s environment, 
which make the Capricci valuable as a document for the study of 
the society of the Cinquecento, are also missing. The personality, 
background, and age of Miranda influence his version, not only 
in outlook, but also in the style which is less vivacious and less 
direct than the original. .Finally the Phantastica philosophia, al- 
though readable, does not possess the charming language and the 
elegance of style for which Gellis is highly praised.” 


ARMAND L. De GAETANO 


Wayne University 
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‘Treneo Sanesi, ed. Opere, by Giambattista Gelli (Torino: U.T.E.T., 
1952), p. 21. In the introduction to this recent annotated publication of 
Gelli’s works, Sanesi says that nothing is actually known about the al- 
leged plagiarism of J Capricci by Miranda. Of all the scholars who have 
mentioned this alleged plagiarism, only Tarantino speaks with assurance, 
giving the wrong date of publication and misinterpreting the informa- 
tion that was available in various bibliographies. He says: “Nel 1605 
furon J capricci tradotti in ispagnuolo da F.M., iniziali che forse rispon- 
dono al nome di Francesco de Miranda.”’ He does not give the source of 
his information, nor does he mention who deciphered the initials “F.M.” 
Nicola Tarantino, “La Circe e i Capricci del Bottaio di G. B. Gelli”, 
Studi di Letteratura Italiana, XIII (1922), 55. 

2 Capricci del Bottaio di Gio: Battista Gelli Accademico Fiorentino, 

. Novamente corretta, et tolto via tutto quello, che poteva offendere 
il belV’animo del pio Lettore dal Rev. Padre Maestro Livio Legge, Theologo 
deputato delVOrdine di 8S. Agostino (Venice: Marco degli Alberti, 1605), 
(Yale). 

> Tbid., preface, “Lo Stampatore alli Benigni Lettori”’, fol. 5r. This 
preface bears no signature, but it follows the dedicatory letter (foll. 
2r-v) to Apollonio Massa signed by Bartolomeo de gli Alberti, Venice, 
December 22, 1604; so it is quite probable that it was Bartolomeo and 
not Marco, the printer’s name which appears on the frontispiece, who 
noticed the plagiarism in question. In the letter to Massa, Bartolomeo 
says that it was he who had decided to reprint J capricci: “Hauendo io 

. risolutomi di far stampar il presente Libro, vero specchio della vita 
humana.” 

*Giusto Fontanini, Della Eloquenza italiana (Rome, 1736), p. 582 
(Yale): “Il libro veramente avea gran bisogno di esser corretto anche 
dopo lo strano plagio, oscuramente accennato dal correttore, e fattone 
al Gelli di Francesco Miranda, che per suo divulgé il libro in lingua 
Spagnuola. [In margin] Antoni Bibliotheca Hispana nova to. I, pag. 
342.” This note is by Giusto Fontanini, who died on April 17, 1736. His 
nephew, Domenico, attending to the publication of his uncle’s work, ex- 
plains (p. vii) that the author had completed the book before his death. 

*Aurelio Ugolini, Le opere di Giambattista Gelli (Pisa: Mariotti, 
1898), p. 15. 

* Agenore Gelli, ed. Opere, by Giambattista Gelli (Florence: Le Mon- 
nier, 1855), p. xxi. 

* Pedro Salva y Mallén, Catdlogo de la biblioteca de Salvd (Valencia: 
1872), II, No. 3947. 

’ Antonio Palau y Dulcet, Manual del librero hispano-americano (Bar- 
celona, 1923-27), V, 192. 

®George Ticknor, Historia de la literatura espanola, traducida al 
castellano con adiciones y notas criticas por Pascual de Gayangos y En- 
rique de Vedia (Madrid, 1851-56), II, 509. 

” Julio Cejador y Frauca, Historia de la lengua y literatura castellana 
(Madrid, 1915), III, 169. 

" Agenore Gelli’s edition, cited in note 6 above, is used throughout 
this study. In condensing this study for publication it has been neces- 
sary to eliminate many details as well as most of the textual compari- 
sons presented in parallel columns. 
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™ Catalogus librorum Haereticorum (Venice, 1554), reprinted by Reusch 
(Teubingen, 1886), p. 152. 

% Giambattista Gelli, La Circe. Traduccién del Toscano por Juan 
Lorenzo Otavanti (Valladolid: Sebastian Martinez, 1551). See Palau, op. 
cit., III, 330, note 8; also B. J. Gallardo, Ensayos de una biblioteca 
espanola ... (Madrid, 1863-89), III, 1042-43. 

%* Franz H. Reusch, Der Index der Verbotenen Buecher (Bonn, 1883- 
85), I, 300 ff. 

% Cathalogus librorum, qui prohibentur Mandato Illus. et. Rev. D. D. 
Ferdinandi de Valdés ... (Valladolid, 1559). The facsimile reprint of 
1895, Hispanic Society Publications, No. 20, has been consulted. On page 
50, “Circe de Juan Baptista, en qualquier lengua vulgar.” It does not 
list I capricci. Evidently this was not so well known in Spain as the 
Circe. 

% This was the expedition ordered by Charles V to oust Dragut from 
Monastir and El Mehedia. The fleet was commanded by Andrea Doria 
and carried troops under the command of Juan de Vega, the viceroy of 
Sicily. The campaign begun in midsummer of 1550 ended successfully 
with the fall of El Mehedia on September 10 of the same year. Merri- 
man reports that the fight was hard and involved many losses. (See 
Roger Bibelow Merriman, The Rise of the Spanish Empire in the Old 
World and in the New [New York, 1925], III, 341-343.) 

7 See Didlogos de la Phantastica Philosophia, foll. 54v, 24v, 33v. 

1%’ See Gelli, pp. 153-154, 157, 272: Miranda, foll. 1r-2r, 4v, 81r. 

See Gelli, p. 234; Miranda, fol. 538v. 

* W. Barker, The Fearful Fancies of the Florentine Couper ... (Lon- 
don, 1568). The London, 1599 edition was used for the present study. 
Barker had been active among the members of the Florentine Academy 
and had known Gelli personally. (See fol. 3r of Barker’s translation.) 

2 For the Navis stultorum he gives: “Iodocus Badius Ascensius auc- 
tor 1513.” The author of this work was actually Sebastian Brant, al- 
though Badius wrote a commentary to the 1513 edition he published in 
Paris. British Museum Catalogue (London. 1946), VIII, 113. 

=a Circe di Gio. Battista Gelli, Accademico Fiorentino . .. Aggiun- 
tevi le Annotationi, et Argomenti da Maestro Girolamo Gioannini da 
Capugnano (Venice: Altobello Salicato, 1589). See Carlo Bonardi, Gio. 
Batt. Gelli e le sue Opere (Citta Castello, 1899), p. 205. 

* I am indebted to Professor Paul Oskar Kristeller of Columbia Uni- 
versity for his helpful suggestions on the non-Spanish aspects of this 
article. 











TWO LEARNED ITALIANS IN 
ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND 


HE DISPLACEMENT of large groups of men in the course 

of the Reformation was responsible for strange shifts not only 
in geographic position, but also in equally unusual changes in 
occupation. Numerous continental Europeans, encouraged by fav- 
orable reports of the respect with which England received learned 
Protestants, flowed into England in increasingly large numbers 
as persecution in their own countries became more violent. In 
Edward’s time Archbishop Cranmer had gathered groups of in- 
telligent foreigners around him at Lambeth. Upon her accession 
Elizabeth found it expedient to continue this practice since it 
gave England strong connections with Protestant groups on the 
Continent. But such droves of educated men invaded England 
that a dearth of patrons and opportunities rapidly followed. The 
universities were crammed with foreigners and records of foreign 
holders of Church offices ranged the alphabet from Peter Alex- 
ander to John Veron.’ 

Naturally, there was a limit to the number of learned men 
England could assimilate satisfactorily. Necessity demanded, after 
the saturation point was reached in the universities and in the 
Church, that some of these scholars turn to other professions. Two 
of these men, Giacomo Aconcio and Giovanni Baptista Agnello, 
finding no openings available for them in the scholarly world, 
were forced into the more practical, but less reputable, professions 
of engineering and metallurgy. Aconcio himself, commenting on 
this deplorable shift in occupation, wrote his friend Wolfius that 


I am induced, partly by private Reasons, to cultivate 
this Science (Fortification) as far as I am able; since, 
in this, my voluntary Exile, it procures me a Kind of 
Maintenance, and affords me some Leisure for other 
Studies, by obtaining for me an honorable pension from 
the Liberality of this Wise and Good Queen!? 


Apparently Aconcio found it worthwhile, even at the sacrifice of 
his study, to cultivate a practical science in order to remain in 
England. An examination of the English eareers of Aconcio and 
Agnello show that at least two men in this surplus group of im- 
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migrants successfully readjusted to this rather odd refugee 
situation. 

Aconcio,’ who was born at Trent in the Tyrol some time in the early 
part of the sixteenth century, had by 1557 fled his home because 
of his protestantism. During his continental wanderings he found 
time to publish at Basel his first important work, De Methodo. 
In 1559, despairing of finding a satisfactory position on the Con- 
tinent, he decided to turn to England.“ Here too he seems to 
have encountered difficulties when he attempted to put into prac- 
tice his extensive philosophical and theological education. Soon 
after his arrival he was excommunicated by Edmund Grindal, 
3ishop of London, because he was suspected of having accumulated 
a group of followers of Anabaptistical and Arian principles.’ 

Such a predicament must have made it plain to Aconcio that 
even in England it might be wiser to cultivate some less contro- 
versial profession than theology. The alternative was clear to him 
since he had made his first success in England not as a scholar, 
but as an inventor. In December of the year of his arrival he 
wrote Elizabeth of his practical accomplishments. 


I have discovered most useful things, which when known 
will be used without my consent, except there be a pen- 
alty, and I, poor with expenses and labor, shall have no 
returns. Therefore I beg a prohibition against using any 
wheel machines, either for grinding or bruising or any 
furnaces like mine.’ 
So far as can be discovered, this request was unanswered, but the 
inventions must have attracted royal attention, for the following 


February he was granted ‘‘an annuity of £60 from Christmas 


997 


last. 
Eneouraged perhaps by this temporal success to leave his theo- 


logical arguments, he next developed a plan for draining certain 
lands which had been flooded by the Thames. Men who could 
devise wheel machines and plan drainage operations were much 
rarer in England than scholars, and there are two good indica- 
tions that Aconcio was beginning to win favor with his new work. 
In 1561 Grindal received him back into the Church,’ and on 
October 8 of the same year he was granted citizenship by an act 
of denization.” To how great an extent his usefulness to the gov- 
ernment was responsible for his reacceptance into the Church and 
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his citizenship it is difficult to determine. But it is clear that he 
was doing Elizabeth a worthwhile service with his drainage oper- 
ations, which he began at Plumsted Marsh near Erith soon after 
he received his commission from the Queen on June 23, 1563." He 
was also serving himself well at the same time, since, according 
to a precedent established by Henry VIII, half of any recovered 
land was granted to the recoverer. 

As a suecessful engineer he probably had little time for the 
writing he had expected to do in England. The summer follow- 
ing his drainage project the Queen assigned him the task of build- 
ing fortifications at Berwick.” With this assignment he made 
valuable contacts with potential patrons whom he had previously 
been unable to meet. Francis Russell, Earl of Bedford, who was 
then the governor of Berwick, worked closely with him on the 
project; and William Cecil, the Secretary of State, also corre- 
sponded with him concerning the project. 

Having become acquainted with Bedford and Cecil, he was now 
in a position to meet other men at court such as Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, whose influence with Elizabeth was that very 
year threatening Cecil’s position at Court. With his reputation 
as a man of skill, and by now of property as well, he managed to 
acquire from Leicester the patronage he had sought so long. Still, 
however, he probably felt that the work which had won him favor 
in England was not worth his full attention, for he again turned 
to writing. In 1564 he dedicated to Dudley an Italian treatise 
on the use and study of history.” This work probably brought him 
into contact with other foreigners at Court who were also study- 
ing history under Dudley’s protection.” Certainly he was a friend 
of the Queen’s Italian physician, Giovanni Battista Castiglione, 
who, after Aconcio’s death, published with his own dedieation to 
Elizabeth Aconcio’s Una essortatione al timor di Deo.” 

Through practical application of his learning he had, within 
five years after his arrival in England, risen by means of wheel 
machines and fortifications to the writing he had hoped to do when 
he came. In 1565 he dedicated his most popular work, Satanae 
stratagematum, to Elizabeth, thanking her for the kindness which 
he had received in England. Even now, however, he did not com- 
pletely neglect the engineering which had brought him his first 
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recognition, but continued an active interest in it until the end 
of his life. In 1566 there were bills passed in both Lords and 
Commons which granted him permission again to take up the task 
of draining portions of Plumsted Marsh.” 

Although Pierre Bayle, commenting on the necessity of Acon- 
cio’s making his way in England by engineering rather than by 
writing, exclaimed, ‘‘What Restrictions are here! And how well 
they shew the Difficulty of Satisfying the Expectations of Refu- 
gees,’ the real importance of Aconcio’s stay in England is that 
through such practical occupations as fortification and the drain- 
ing of flooded lands he was able to establish for himself a firm 
reputation at the English Court, which made possible the publica- 
tion of works he might otherwise have never had the leisure to 
complete. 

A few years after Aconcio ceased to appear in government rec- 
ords, another learned Italian, Giovanni Baptista Agnello, immi- 
erated to England. Unlike Aconcio, whose practical application of 
his seientifie knowledge seems to have been only a means of ob- 
taining patronage for his writing, Agnello, who had already had 
a book published in England, chose to support himself with his 
scientifie ability rather than to continue in the more controversial 
field of writing. In 1566 his Espositione sopra un libro intitolato 
apocalypsis spiritus secreti was published in London, but he did 
not arrive until 1569. On November 4 of that year the Vidame of 
Chartres wrote William Cecil to commend to him ‘‘an Italian 
named Giovanni Baptista Agnello as a man of honesty and in- 
dustry.’’ With this letter the Vidame sent a copy of one of 
Agnello’s books which he might have wished ‘‘had been written 
on cleaner paper, but that of dusky hue best suits the works of 
Vuleanicorum hominum.’’ This comment, and his hope that his 
kindness to Agnello might be returned ‘“‘by an ounce or so of 
transmutation,’™ might suggest that Agnello had already estab- 
lished on the Continent a reputation as an alchemist, a profession 
less crowded in England than that of writing. He published noth- 
ing after his arrival there, but instead immediately set about tak- 
ing advantage of his practical knowledge by submitting to Eliza- 
beth a plan ‘‘for remedying the searcity of pence, half pence, and 
other small coins.’ There is no indication that his plan for solv- 
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ing this problem by making testons of lead was adopted, but he 
seems to have continued quietly in England until 1577, when he 
was once more connected with a plan for enriching the kingdom. 
In April, 1577, Michael Lok described to the Queen his and 
Agnello’s plan for fitting out an expedition to bring gold from 
the land that Martin Frobisher had discovered in his search for 
a northwest passage. Agnello suggested that first, however, the 
ore that Frobisher had brought should be tested in the mills at 
Dartford. Other men had unsuccessfully attempted processing the 
ore, but Agnello sent a satisfactory report to Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham.” Although Walsingham doubted the suecess of a voyage for 
more of this gold, he himself invested in the joint venture of 
Agnello and Lok,” who was at the time governor of the Cathay 
Company. Frobisher’s 1577 expedition set sail to return with two 
hundred tons of gold. How much, if any, Agnello benefited from 
this expedition is unknown, but the success of the venture prob- 
ably proved to him that it was wiser to base his reputation on 
aiding Elizabeth with suggestions and actions to increase the 
wealth of England than to engage in the less lucrative business 
of patron hunting. 

As unlike in many ways as Aconcio and Agnello were, they 
managed to establish themselves in England in much the same 
manner. Although Aconcio’s return to literature at his first op- 
portunity seems to indicate that he probably had a better mind 
for writing than Agnello, both had a literary background to their 
eredit when they arrived in England. Both also, after discover- 
ing the huge surplus of foreign writers in England, successfully 
shifted their occupation to adjust to the English situation. In 
this way they managed to establish for themselves in the field of 
science a more stable reputation than could have been hoped for 
in the more crowded field of writing. 

WiutuiaM M. Jones 
Wisconsin State College, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


* John LeNeve, Fasti ecclesiae Anglicanae (Oxford, 1854), 3 vols. 
* Pierre Bayle, A General Dictionary, Historical and Critical (London, 


1710), I, 92. 
*There are three excellent studies of Aconcio’s life and work on the 
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Continent: Acontiana: abhandlungen und briefe des Jacobus Acontius, 
ed. Walther Koehler and Erich Hassinger (Heidelberg, 1932), Erich 
Hassinger, Studien zu J. Acontius (Berlin, 1934), and Herman J. de- 
Vileeschauwer, Jacobus Acontius’ Tractaat DE METHODO (Paris, 1932). 

* Much information about his early life may be found in his “Epistola 
ad Wolfium,” which has been edited by Walther Koehler, Jacobi Acontii 
Satanae Stratagematum (Monaci, 1927), pp. 215-35. 

5 John Strype, Life and Acts of Edmund Grindal (Oxford, 1821), p. 62. 

* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1601-03, Addenda, p. 495. 

* Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1558-60, p. 254. 

*Strype, Life and Acts of Edmund Grindal, p. 66. 

* Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1560-63, p. 101. 

” Calendar of State Papers, Dom., 1601-03, Addenda, p. 538. 

"1 Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, 1564-65, p. 140. 

“= Calendar of State Papers, Dom., 1547-80, p. 243. 

*%For a thorough examination of this group see Hugh G. Dick, 
“Thomas Blundeville’s The True Order and Methode of Wryting and 
Reading Hystories,” Huntington Library Quarterly, III (1940), 149-170. 

* Acontiana, ed. Walther Koehler and Erich Hassinger, p. 75. 

% Journals of the House of Commons, 1566, I, 75. Journals of the 
House of Lords, 1566, pp. 663-666. 

*% Bayle, General Dictionary, I, 92. 

Calendar of State Papers, For., 1569-71, p. 142. 

* Calendar of State Papers, For., 1569-71, p. 142. 

* Ibid., p. 163. 

"Conyers Read, Mr. Secretary Walsingham and the Policy of Queen 
Elizabeth (Oxford, 1925), III. 











“LE PAZZIE DE’ SAVI” OVVERO 
“IL LAMBERTACCIO”™ 
DI BARTOLOMEO BOCCHINI 


L’Historia dei fatti di Antonio Lambertacci nobile e potente 
cittadino bolognese di Gaspare Bombaci, uscita nel 1632, sembra 
aver suggerito al Bocchini |’idea di un poema eroico, che egli 
giunse ad annunziare con il titolo di Tricomanm. Ma, mutato 
parere, egli si accinse alla composizione del Lambertaccio, nella 
cui prefazione sono esposte le ragioni che lo spinsero a scrivere 
un poema eroicomico. 


In quella stessa prefazione |’autore ¢i informa che ha voluto 
dare al suo poema |’appellativo di ‘‘tragicoeroicomico’’ perché vi 
meseola il lacrimevole, l’eroico e il ridicolo. Ma il tragico é, in 
verita, soltanto un motivo aeccessorio poiché si riduce alla poco pate- 
tica morte dell’eroe, Antonio Lambertazzi, e alla breve vicenda degli 
infelici amori di due coppie di amanti, cioé di Alberto e Virginia e 
di Bonifazio e Imelda. Quell’appellativo non denota, quindi, una de- 
viazione del Lambertaccio da quel che intendiamo per poema eroico- 
mico, quel genere la cui paternita, sappiamo, é del Tassoni. FE alla 
Secchia Rapita il Lambertaccio si acecosta pit di altri poemi 
eroicomici sia nella struttura esterna di 12 ecanti, sia nella nar- 
razione delle lotte tra Bolognesi e Modenesi, che culminarono nella 
sconfitta di questi ultimi nella battaglia della Fossalta del 26 mag- 
gio 1249. I] poema del Bocchini, perd, consta di due parti distinte, 
poiché solo i primi 4 canti narrano le lotte tra Petroni e Ge- 
mignani, mentre gli altri 8 canti trattano delle discordie intestine 
sorte in Bologna dalle rivalita delle due famiglie dei Lambertazzi 
e dei Geremei.’ 

Semplice é la genesi del poema come appare dalle parole stesse 
dell’autore: ‘‘. . . mi son messo a seriver per trascorrer poetica- 
mente l’ore noiose. .. . Io serivo non per scienza aleuna, ma per 
mia semplice naturalezza, e isfogamento del genio.’’ Nella natura 
del genere, qual’era sortito dalla mente del Tassoni, era implicita 
l’assenza di ogni ambizione letteraria® e la modestia dell’intento 
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artistico @ dal Bocchini dichiarata subito nell’invocazione alla 
Musa. Egli si accontentera di una corona 


se non d’alloro, almen di quercia, e ghianda 

(I, 2), 
cid che era nei voti di tutti gli serittori di poemi eroicomici. In 
questo proposito, pitt che nell’inettitudine dell’A., é da ricerearsi 
l’assenza di un afflato poetico che riesca ad animare la materia 
trattata. Il prodotto di questo atteggiamento spirituale @ uno 
scherzo letterario con il quale il poeta rappresenta la societa con- 
temporanea nei suoi pill svariati aspetti ora realisticamente, ora 
comicamente, talvolta satiricamente.’ Cid che salva il Lambertaccio 
dall’essere una futile dilettazione accademica é il suo valore docu- 
mentario, notevole, anche se molte allusioni a fatti e personaggi 
del tempo ci riescano oggi oscure 0 prive di interesse a causa del 
loro carattere strettamente locale.’ 


Della turba promiscua di contemporanei introdotti nel poema 
non € necessario né opportuno parlare minutamente, anche perché 
la loro identitaé spesso ci sfugge; accenneremo ad alcuni che ci 
sembrano pili interessanti. Fra i combattenti bolognesi figura 
Virgilio Malvezzi, ai cui Discorsi sopra Tacito si allude nella ot- 
tava 109 del canto I; egli da saggi consigli ed osserva : 


s’al fin di tai nemici havrem la briglia 

ya Se Oe ae eee potremo 

por loro in testa a nostro beneplacito 

la bella scienza di Cornelio Tacito.® 
Luigi Manzini, autore del Cretideo, @ celebrato come grande pro- 
satore (IV, 37); di G. Franceseo Loredano s’invidia la musa men- 
tre si allude alla sua Iliade Giocosa (1X, 11) ; del pittore bolognese 
G. Francesco Negri si nota il talento (IX, 60). Francesco Facini 
ed Ercole Schidoni, allegri compagnoni amanti del vino e ben noti 
ai Modenesi, sono scelti come ambasciatori da inviare ai Bolognesi 
per reclamare la restituzione di certi castelli (I, 20 sgg.); ed 
osserviamo per incidenza che nella loro presentazione pare cle 
1’A. abbia avuto in mente la novella degli ambasciatori ubbriachi 
de! Saecchetti. Gli strati sociali pitt bassi sono pit largamente rap- 
presentati essendo quelli che offrivano al poeta maggiori possi- 
bilita di effetti comici. Pescivendoli, macellai, barbieri, osti, ub- 
briaconi, ladri, spadaccini, sicari, donne da lupanare, ete., quasi 
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sempre ricordati con i loro veri nomi, formano un ecatalogo ine- 
sauribile di tipi non di rado divertenti. 

Frequenti sono gli accenni ad usi, costumi, giuochi, moda, al- 
lora in voga. Del duello cosi comune nel 600, il poeta dice: 


question per quei, cui ’] zervellone fuma, 
ch’anco a Modana adesso si costuma 


(I, 58). 

Le agili movenze di re Enzo e di Antonio Lambertazzi venuti a 
singolar tenzone gli ricorda la moresca, una danza bolognese del 
tempo di carnevale, eseguita con le spade in mano (III, 68). Un 
medico, che ha prestato i suoi servizi al Lambertazzi, non vuole 
ricompensa venale, bensi l’onore che sulla via gli sia ceduto il 
passo dalla parte del muro.’ Il Marino, presentato burlescamente 
come novello Orfeo, allo scopo di stornare la malinconia dall’animo 
del Lambertazzi suona la chitarriglia alla spagnola intarsiata di 
madreperla (VII, 36). Il cappello verde, che quei Bolognesi che 
avessero dichiarato fallimento erano costretti a portare, era il 
marchio d’obbrobrio con cui il magistrato li stimmatizzava (VIII, 
44 e p. 209). Apprendiamo che castagnacci e mistocche, fatti di 
farina di castagne, erano comuni tra la plebe bolognese (efr. IT, 
6 e nota a pag. 78) e che mandoline e caldette a lesso erano parte 
del nutrimento del popolo minuto modenese (cfr. IV, 70 e nota a 
pag. 130). Molteplici i giuochi che dilettavano questa societa 
oziosa : il giuoco del matto (I, 53 e pp. 50-51), quello della coperta 
con cui la vittima veniva sbalzata in aria (II, 7 e p. 78), le sas- 
saiole dei monelli bolognesi sui terrapieni della citta (IV, 13 e p. 
129), gli zoni (XI, 54 e p. 277), il biribi (V, 54 e p. 149), i dadi 
(V, 24) e, popolarissimo tra tutti, il giuoeco dei taroechi (I, 9; 
V, 24), ‘‘usitatissimo passatempo nella citta di Bologna’’ (p. 47). 
La toeletta e l’abbigliamento femminile, descritti minutamente e 
mordacemente, ci appaiono nella loro spagnoleggiante tronfiezza ; 
tra i vari aggeggi figurano i ferri caldi e le reticelle di rame usati 
nella pettinatura, tra i profumi sono ricordati ]’ambra e lo zibetto 
(VII, 48 sgg.), che, popolari com’erano, sono menzionati anche 
in altri poemi. 

Del grado di superstizione del secolo é spia quel che 1’A. dice 
dell’astrologia, della magia, della chiromanzia e delle arti occulte 
in generale. L’A. vi getta il discredito e se ne beffa in vari luoghi 
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(VI, 21; VII, 9, ete.) chiamandole ‘‘capocchiarie di poca fede’’ 
(VI, 8). Tuttavia non é facile stabilire se questo giudizio rifletta la 
vera coscienza dello serittore quando si pensa da un lato alla sua in- 
sincerita cirea la presunta assenza di allusioni a persone nel suo poe- 
ma e dall’altro lato alla necessita dell ’ipocrisia in quel secolo, in cui, 
diceva il Loredano in una sua lettera, ‘‘chi non sa mascherare la ve- 
rita, non sa vivere.’’ Ancor meno facile riesce una sicura determina- 
zione se si pensa che uomini di grande ingegno come Giambattista 
della Porta coltivarono quelle arti segrete e che gli astrologi erano 
altamente considerati in aleune corti italiane e straniere, mentre 
Giovanni Kepler, che disse 1|’astrologia ‘‘figlia pazza di saggia 
madre,’’ si bareamend sempre nella miseria.” Quell’atteggiamento 
di scherno verso le pratiche magiche e divinatorie, se insincero, 
potrebbe essere stato suggerito da esigenze religiose. In quel tempo, 
infatti, in cui l’autorita delle Sacre Scritture veniva ad essere in- 
firmata dalla nuova dottrina astronomica, i papi non esitavano 
a laneiare scomuniche contro astronomi ed astrologi.” 


Sebbene molto poche e vaghe, non mancano nel poema delle 
notizie sullo stato della medicina. La flebotomia era largamente 
praticata (VII, 26) e cid non sorprende poiché i salassi erano 
ancora comuni nel secolo secorso. L’orina era considerata sempre 
un fattore importantissimo nella diagnosi delle malattie ( VIT, 27.) 
Ma contro gli unguenti dei ciarlatani che gli ignoranti comprano 
1’A. protesta perché son cosa che ‘‘gli stroppia, 6 ammazza’’ (XII, 
23). 

Dallo scherno e daila protesta é facile il passaggio alla satira, 
che vediamo in varia misura adombrata in tutti i poemi eroi- 
comici. Nel Lambertaccio l’elemento satirico, che non é@ troppo 
abbondante, é di solito diretto non ad personam, ma contro quelle 
categorie che si sono sempre prestate alla satira letteraria. Ecco 
il tradizionale dardo seoceato contro i dottori in giurisprudenza: 
il dottor Zoppia, che arringa il popolo modenese, oltre a storpiare 
il latino, ‘‘parea Pulicinella naturale’’ (I, 12 sgg.); e il dottor 
Cupidin, bolognese, che risponde agli ambasciatori modenesi, 
‘*mostra ch’egli e Dottore e Ciarlatano’’ (I, 46 s¢g.). Non meno 
antica e comune é la satira contro i medici e 1’A. ci da una gustosa 
macchietta a spese del dottor Cian: 
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S’addottoré costui si una montagna 
leggendo la canzon di Bigherano 
fece l’anotomia de la castagna, etc. 
(VII, 22 sgg.) 


11 medico Amafei, mentre ruba un grosso anello all’ammalato, gli 
promette di togliergli la pietra alludendo al calcolo, ma inten- 
dendo in cuor suo la gemma (V, 48). E un’altra stoccata é inferta 
ai cerusici come coloro che desiderano |’altrui male (IX, 32). I 
macellai, che Cervantes per bocca di Berganza aveva chiamati 
‘faves de rapifia earniceras,’’ sono satireggiati per la loro fur- 
bizia e rapacita (V, 16).% La satira politica fa capolino laddove 
la Tirannide é presentata come colei che ha in animo “‘d’assassinar 
popoli interi’’? (V, 40) e chiaramente 1’A. parla altrove di 
‘‘minehionar la Spagna’’ (IV, 27). La lentezza dell’amministra- 
zione pubblica é denunciata nelle lente deliberazioni dei senatori 
(XI, 62). Interessante é la satira della donna (VII, 43 sgg.), che, 
spietata nella sua virulenza, si muta in invettiva nelle ottave 54-61, 
nelle quali la donna é identificata con vari animali, di cui sono 
messi in mostra vizi e difetti.” 

Il poema eroicomico non sorse, come é stato pil volte affermato, 
dal solo proposita di reazione contro i poemi eroici che innumere- 
voli pullularono nel ’600; ebbe, piuttosto, un pil generico intento 
di parodia della letteratura del tempo, onde gid dicemmo il poema 
eroicomico uno scherzo letterario. Con questo ci spieghiamo il 
tono di celia in cui |’A. continuamente si trastulla con la mitologia, 
con superficiali reminiscenze letterarie, con le similitudini, con 
proverbi e idiotismi e con le metafore baroeche. Qual fine abbia 
l’uso della mitologia ne] Lambertaccio é dato arguire dalla pre- 
fazione, in cui inoltre alita lo spirito della Controriforma: ‘‘Gli 
nomi poi di Deita, Divinita, Fato, Fortuna, Destino, e di altro 
simile siano compatiti come aborti di pena Poetica, non parti 
d’un’anima, che non vuol punto deviare da’ sentieri della Cato- 
licea Fede’’ (pag. 14). Salve poche eccezioni, in cui almeno si 
raggiunge qualche effetto umoristico, ]|’elemento mitologico é fic- 
eato ad ogni costo nel contesto invece d’essere saldato con esso. 
Questa manecanza di una forte coesione logica del concetto con 
l’ornato pud essere giustificata come strumento di parodia del- 
l’abuso della mitologia. Gli ambasciatori modenesi vedono a Bo- 
logna il Gigante, cioé la statua di Nettuno, 
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che gli sgomenta al primo alzar de gli occhi 
nel modo, che faria Giove tonante 
(Zz. BF); 


Plutone, presentato come genio del male e istigatore di guerra, 
perde la sua divina dignita in una volgare situazione in eui la 
collera gli muove gli intestini (III, 72; V, 46 sgg.). Suoi eon- 
siglieri sono Caco, Radamanto e Minosse che primeggiano nella sua 
‘*eongregazion becea cornuta’’ (V, 45-46). Le Parche si apprestano 
ad andare al concilio degli dei, ma Cloto e Lachesi 


i ie, ae ‘ deste col pensier confuso, 
l’una ha perso la rocca, e l’altra il fuso 


(V, 19). 
Marte, Mereurio, Venere e Amore, Caronte, le Furie, i Centauri, 
le Sirene, Polifemo, Scilla e Cariddi, Orfeo ed Euridice, la dea 
triforme, Adone e molti altri personaggi mitologici sono mere 
reminiscenze che si dissolvono con la rapidita d’un baleno. 

Non meno guizzanti le reminiscenze letterarie. Riferimenti alla 
letteratura spagnola, ai poemi classici, alla storia greca e romana, 
a vari autori nostri e particolarmente ai nostri poemi cavallereschi 
ed eroici si riducono ad un’oziosa lista di nomi, assolutamente 
priva di interesse. 

Le similitudini, che hanno per iscopo effetti comici, non sono 
cosi numerose come in altri poemi eroicomici e riescono quasi 
sempre banali e poco aderenti. I] campo di battaglia é paragonato 
al Pelatoio, un macello per suini in Bologna (II, 43). I] chiro- 
mante che predice il futuro ad Antonio Lambertazzi conclude con 
la sibillina sentenza: ‘‘odiate il poreo a guisa dé gli hebrei’’ (VI, 
19). Un grande rischio é come un labirinto, poiché ‘‘chi lo con- 
templa pil, pid vi s’intrica’’ (X, 39). E ricordiamo, infine, un’al- 
tra similitudine, con cui si vogliono descrivere le conseguenze degli 
iperbolici colpi del Lambertazzi: 

sembran A, LPS ce hee 
fracidi pomi nel cadere i morti 
(XII, 27). 

Con parsimonia sono usati proverbi e idiotismi, alla eui com- 
prensione soecorrono spesso le dichiarazioni apposte dall’A. ai 
singoli canti. E le locuzioni dialettali sono giustificate dall’autore 
stesso in quanto subordinate ad un definito fine artistico: ‘‘Non 
deve istupirsi chi legge, se tal’hora il Poeta servendosi di parole, 
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e frasi Bolognesi, e Modanesi nelle sue ottave le intreeccia; poiché 
se dal Lettore veranno bene osservate, ritrovera, che le fa pro- 
ferire a gente plebana di quella Citta, 6 pure per eccitare il riso 
le fa pronunziare a soggetto goffo’’ (pag. 77). ‘‘La compagnia 
de’ Ramazzotti’’ era un antico modo di dire bolognese adombrato 
nella st. 32 del ec. III, che si usava burleseamente quando si vedeva 
un cieco in compagnia di uno zoppo; |’origine dell’espressione 
risale ad una lite dalla quale due fratelli della famiglia bolognese 
dei Ramazzotti uscirono rispettivamente uno cieco ed uno zoppo 
(cfr. nota dell’A. a pag. 104). ‘‘Gallinara de’ Marescotti’’ (VIII, 
42) é un altro idiotismo che i Bolognesi profferivano ‘‘all’hora, 
che vogliono con parlar frizzante villaneggiare femina di bassa 
mano, e di molta eta (efr. nota a pag. 208, da cui apprendiamo 
anche che |’idiotismo si riferisee ad una serva dei tempi del!’A.). 
Queste ed altre locuzioni vellicarono certo al riso i lettori di quel 
tempo, i quali in esse riconoscevano allusioni a fatti e persone di 
loro conoseenza ; ma dinanzi a tali locuzioni, cireoseritte nel tempo 
e nello spazio, il lettore moderno non giunge nemmeno ad abbozzare 
un sorriso. 

Di gran lunga pili interessanti sono le metafore, le antitesi, le 
acutezze e i bisticci pit o meno ingegnosi, che non lasciano mai 
trasparire un definito proposito di parodia letteraria, sicché si 
pud anche pensare che lo scrittore abbia voluto indulgere in quelle 
stupefacenti acrobazie dell’intelletto secondo il gusto del tempo. 
Il tramonto é rappresentato con una di quelle metafore che, per 
usare le parole del Rosa, avevano consumato il sole: 

In tanto havea la faccia il Sole ascosa 
sotterra, e a un’altro mondo il pié volgea 
(II, 93). 
Non meno consumata rimase |’alba dalle bislaeche figurazioni se- 
centistiche, particolarmente da quelle in cui |’aurora appare come 


una buona massaia mattiniera: 
Havea quasi l’Aurora aperto in fretta 
del Celeste balcon la veriata 
(III, 1). 
La perfetta rispondenza della musica al sentimento si spiega con 


il fatto che 
anco le corde 


sanno lagnarsi quando amor le morde 
(VII, 41). 
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Virginia Galluzzi, china sull’amato Alberto Carbonesi, moribondo, 
si lamenta che la sua felicita sia volta in pianto allo stesso modo 
in cui un cielo sereno, divenuto piovoso, lascia cadere le sue 
lacrime : 


ecco cangiato in pioggia il mio sereno 
(VII, 25). 


Pieno di metafore bizzarre é il monologo di Bonifacio Geremei, il 
quale nel lodare gli oechi della donna amata ricorre, tra |’altro, 
ad una serie d’immagini a catena: 


Occhi porte del Sol, finestre amate, 
tesorieri del mondo, ampie facelle 
ove si sbenda amore, ove beltate 
dal riflesso di voi furan le Stelle 
(IX, 58). 


Giulio Rangoni, coprendo di morti il campo di battaglia, si riveste 
di gloria: 
fra campi, solehi, e fossi, ed orti 


per raccolto d’honor semina morti 
(II, 83). 


Nella satira delle donne troviamo un’intera ottava (VII, 48) co- 
struita su delle antitesi (‘‘dal cor di ghiaeccio escon sospir di 
foeo’’). Un’altra serie di antitesi si stende per varie ottave a 
rappresentare lo stato d’animo dell’innamorato Bonifacio: ‘‘e per 
foco smorzar di foeco avampo’’ (IX, 50); ‘‘Oh miraeol d’Amor, 
son morto, e vivo’’ (IX, 52), ete. Antonio Lambertazzi, vincitore 
di re Enzo, é paragonato al romano Antonio con un forzato ricorso 


antitetico: 
che se Antonio nel mar ft vinto in guerra 
questi @ un’Antonio che trionfa in terra 
(IV, 29). 
Le audacie verbali assumono talvolta forma di acutezze e bistieci. 
I] eonte Silvio Molzi, uno dei capitani delle schiere modenesi, ri- 
fulge nella sua preziosa armatura d’oro, 


si che l’Amica, essendo egli tutt’oro 


l’accarezza con dir mio bel tesoro 
(II, 22). 


Ineuranti della vita i combattenti si lanciano nella mischia: 


per isposar la morte a nozze vanno 
(II, 74). 


Il desiderio dell’espressione inedita nuoce qualche volta al senso 
logico : 
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sembrano le corazze abeto e cerro, 
che non porta rispetto il piombo al ferro 
(II, 77), 


cioé il piombo dei fucili non porta rispetto al ferro delle corazze, 
mentre la logiea vorrebbe che sia il ferro, come metallo pitt duro 
e resistente, a non curarsi del piombo. Poiché Virginia s’impicca 
per il grande amore che nutriva per il trucidato Alberto, 1’A. esce 
in una bizzarra riflessione: 


a Oh amor non mai Ssatollo 
che non contento di ferire al varco 


per impiccar leva la corda all’arco 
(VII, 33). 


Nel monologo di Bonifacio, pregno di artifici formali, oecorrono 
anche varie acutezze, di cui una, fondata sull’allitterazione, si 
snoda come un indovinello: 


celo amor, vivo amaro, e amante moro 
(IX, 52). 


E per terminare con questa selezione di solo pochi esempi di sti- 
lizzazione barocea, citiamo un’iperbole che sembra modellarsi sullo 
seandaloso verso dell’Artale (‘‘bagnar coi Soli e rasciugar coi 
fiumi’’) : 

e per miracol nuovo oggi amor vuole, 


ch’a l’ardor di due Soli, abbruggi il Sole 
(IX, 54), 


in cui i due Soli sono gli oechi dell’amata di Bonifacio. 


Il Lambertaccio @ stato concordemente giudicato un poema me- 
diocre, e non a torto. Searsissimo é |’elemento narrativo nono- 
stante che |l’argomento fosse suscettibile di sviluppi che avrebbero 
potuto almeno conferire una piacevole nota di varieta all’azione, 
la quale, invece, rimane sempre statica e si riduce in massima parte 
a monotone rassegne di schiere e di combattimenti. I.’umorismo 
che serpeggia per il poema non ha certo il pregio della finezza e 
V’effetto comico é spesso affidato alla licenziosita dell’espressione 
o alla volgarita del doppio senso. Varie allusioni oscene alla searsa 
illibatezza di Minerva Malatesti e il farle dare alla luce un maiale 
sono, per esempio, i nauseanti espedienti di cui si vale lo serittore 
nel perseguire la parodia delle donne guerriere dei poemi ¢a- 
vallereschi ed eroici. Tuttavia l’ottava é maneggiata con una certa 
perizia e procede di solito agile e disinvolta. Puro esercizio di 
versificazione, il poema difetta di intrinseci pregi poetici se si fa 
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eecezione di qualche raro bagliore che illumina per un istante la 
morta atmosfera. Ecco la descrizione dell’alba : 

Havea quasi l’Aurora aperto in fretta 

del Celeste balcon la veriata, 

per sodisfar de l’assetata erbetta 

a l’avido desio con la rugiata; 

e gia il gufo notturno, e la civetta 

dopo una sonnacchiosa serenata, 

rauchi dal gorgheggiar faceano in tanto 


pausa a i passaggi, e punto fermo al canto 
(III, 1). 


La deserizione dei combattimenti é di una certa efficacia rap- 
presentativa quando |’A. abbandona per un momento il tono di 


celia: 
Gira la morte in questa parte, e in quella, 
e con la falce, adegua l’alto al basso, 


s’offusca l’aria in quel rumore, e pare 
strider l’Inferno, il Ciel, la Terra, e ’1 Mare 
(III, 3). 
La terra, l’inferno e il cielo echeggiano dei tremendi colpi di An- 
tonio Lambertacci e di re Enzo in uno scontro che, deseritto con 
energici toechi, assume dimensioni epiche : 


Vanno le spade a provocar la morte, 
volano i gridi ad echeggiar ne’ monti, 
rimbomba il ferro a le Tartaree porte, 
e fischia l’aria a quei superbi affronti; 


resta sospesa in fra gli Heroi la sorte 
(III, 67). 


Nell’insieme, dunque, il poema del Bocchini non offre grandi 
pregi artistici. Quel che vale a riseattarlo dall’oblio, come del 
resto accade ad altri poemi dello stesso genere, é il suo fondamen- 
tale carattere di fonte di informazioni varie cirea il Seicento. La 
messe di notizie relative ad usi e costumi fanno del Lambertaccio 
un valido strumento per la comprensione di molti aspetti della 
vita, della cultura e della lettere di quell’eta. 

DOMENICO ORTISI 


University of California (Los Angeles) 


‘Fu pubblicato a Venezia nel 1641. La seconda edizione, della quale 
ci siamo serviti, apparve a Bologna nel 1653 presso Carlo Zenero. Edi- 
zione annotata @ quella uscita a Bologna nel 1838 presso Marsigli e 
Bocchi. Per notizie sull’autore e sulle sue opere si veda lo scritto di 
Giovanni Canevazzi in Miscellanea Tassoniana (Bologna-Modena, For- 
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miggini, 1908). Le opere del Bocchini furono raccolte a Modena dal 


Soliani nel 1665. 
7A queste rivalita si riferisce il famoso Serventese dei Geremei e 


Lambertazzi. 

*In una lettera al canonico Albertino Barisoni leggiamo: “Se io era 
un qualche giovinotto ambizioso, V.S. mi faceva andare in gloria con le 
tante lodi, che ella da alla mia stralunata Poesia della Secchia; ... io 
la prego a mostrarla come cosa della mia gioventi, perché temo che 
in questa eta non mi addossi qualche nome di vecchio matto. Ben si 
pud dire ch’io l’abbia riveduta di fresco, e battezzatola io medesimo per 
un capriccio spropositato fatto per burlare i Poeti moderni” (cfr. Le 
Lettere di A. Tassoni a cura di Giorgio Rossi, Bologna 1910, vol. II, pag. 
12). 

*Tl Croce dice che dei poemi eroicomici “motivo iniziale @ appunto 
lo scherzo (lo scherzo letterario che si trastulla con le invecchiate e 
irrigidite forme epiche, e lo scherzo mondano, che punge in modo ora 
maligno ora bonario uomini e cose contemporanee” (cfr. La Critica del 
29 luglio 1928, pag. 233). 

*Si noti che 1’A., per non incorrere in pericoli o nell’inconveniente 
di vedersi rifiutata la “‘licenza dei Superiori,” nega tali allusioni e nella 
prefazione afferma che egli non intende “parlare di persona alcuna mo- 
derna, ancorche i nomi paressero gli stessi, e le persone rassembrassero 
le medesime.” Pit sincero @ il Tassoni che in una lettera al Barisoni 
dice di aver modificati dei versi “perché notavano troppo scopertamente 
alcuni personaggi e si sono moderati per non correr pericolo” (op. cit., 
vol. II, pag. 73). 

*Si riflette in questi pochi versi l’espediente del “tacitismo” a cui 
ricorsero nel ’600 gli scrittori di morale e di politica allo scopo di 
giustificare, in quel clima di antimachiavellismo voluto dalla Chiesa, il 
machiavelleggiare di principi e di sovrani (cfr. Croce, Storia della Eta 
Barocca in Italia, Bari, Laterza, 1946, pp. 71-98). 

*A proposito di questa costumanza si ricordino le circostanze del de- 
litto consumato da Lodovico nel cap. IV dei Promessi Sposi. 

*Cfr. Giulio Franceschi, Superstizione (Hoepli, 1914), pp. 74-76. I 
Tassoni, dopo di aver dichiarato la fallacia dell’arte astrologica, ag- 
giunge: “con tutto cid non ha lasciato questo secolo ... d’havere anch’egli 
suggetti in questa professione comunque incerta famosi.” (Pensieri 
Diversi, X, 24). 

*Verso la fine del secolo A. M. Salvini affermava: “Chi studia nel- 
l’Astronomia da lode a Dio; chi segue 1’Astrologia da Dio s’allontana.” 
(Discorsi Accademici, Firenze, 1695, XVIII, pag. 68). 

”T] Garzoni, scherzando sull’etimologia di beccaio, dice: “. . . io per 
me giudico, che questo nome di beccaro non sia stato trovato senza 
giudicio nell’idioma nostro; perché sempre ti becca due, o tre oncie di 
pid, che tu non ten’avedi” (Piazza Universale, Venezia, Barezzi, 1651; 
pag. 127). 

™ Questo passo riecheggia il lungo frammento giambico di Semonide 
di Samo, che fu tradotto dal Leopardi e in cui le donne secondo i loro 
vari caratteri sono fatte derivare da vari animali. 
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works, defines Platonism, discusses the major ideas in Ficino’s philos- 
ophy (viz., the doctrine of the contemplative life, the belief in the 
natural desire of the human soul for God, the doctrine of immortality 
of the soul, and the concept of humanitas), and concludes with a suc- 
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Moravia, Alberto. “Portrait of Machiavelli.” Partisan Review, xxu, 357- 
371. Forms the following psychological portrait of Machiavelli from 
an examination of the Prince, the Mandragola, the letter to Vettori, 
and the inevitable comparison with Guiecciardini: Machiavelli was a 
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ADDENDA 


Clements, Robert J. “Michelangelo on Effort and Rapidity in Art.” 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xvu, 3-4, (July- 
Dec. 1954), 301-310. Analyzes Michelangelo’s thoughts on the subject 
of effort in artistic creation and his persuasions on the issue of fa- 
cility and rapidity of composition to conclude that the Florentine’s 
ideal was that, although the work of art requires a long period of 
gestation (the “art-phase”’), the finished product must appear spon- 
taneous (the “nature-phase”), revealing that quality which Castiglione 
calls sprezzatura. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. “Una lettera ignorata sulla morte del Metastasio.” 
Paideia, x, Mar.-June 1955, 105-108. Reproduces a letter of Giuseppe 
Martinez to Leopoldo C. Volta (dated May 20, 1782) neglected by 
Metastasio scholars, although published in the Novelle letterarie of 
Florence (1782). Prof. Fucilla contends that the better known letter 
of Giuseppe’s sister Marianna on the same subject was probably copied 
from her brother’s, but, more important, Giuseppe’s version is more 
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Azevedo, Catalan, and Barahona de Soto is imitated from an ottava 
in Andrea dell’Anguillara’s version of Ovid’s Metamorfosi and adds 
two further imitations of the ottava by Hojeda and Balbuena. 
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Romance Trends in 7th and 8th Century Latin Documents. By Frieda 
N. Politzer and Robert L. Politzer. (University of North Carolina 
Studies in the Romance Languages and Literatures, N. 21). Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1953. Pp. vii-68. 


This publication—a very important contribution to Romance philolog- 
ical studies—is the result of an invaluable amount of research and sta- 
tistical computation. It is divided into three parts and is dedicated to 
the scientific study of some Medieval documents with the intent of un- 
covering the factual evidences related to certain philological phenomena 
which seem to have played a very important role in the process of transi- 
tion from Latin to Romance. 

The material investigated consists of 206 Italian documents’ written 
between the years 720 and 774 in that part of Italy ruled by the Longo- 
bards, and of forty-three French documents’ written in Northern France 
between the years 625 and 717. Both the Italian and the French texts 
are of a legal nature and deal with wills, donations, partitions, grants, 
sales of properties, et similia. Due to their content, phraseology, and 
vocabulary, which have very much in common, these documents lend 
themselves well to the type of investigation the authors set out to pursue. 

The first part is an analysis of the Italian texts and is primarily con- 
cerned with dialectal developments in Longobardic Northern and Central 
Italy. In other words, the authors propose to establish here whether 
or not a linguistic boundary can be found to exist from the written mat- 
ter of that period, for, according to W. Von Wartburg, as early as the 
Eighth Century, there was an imaginary dividing line (the Spezia-Ri- 
mini line) between Central and Northern Italian, or better, between East 
and West Romance. For this reason the documents are studied in sepa- 
rate groups, according to the general area of their origin: Siena, Pisa, 
and Lucca, in Central Italy and below the Spezia-Rimini line; Piacenza, 
south of the Po River but above the Spezia-Rimini line; and finally 
Northern Italian, which includes the regions of Novara, Asti, Pavia, 
Bergamo, Como, Milan, Verona, and Treviso, north of the Po River and, 
obviously, above the Spezia-Rimini line. 

The field of investigation is restricted to phonological and morpho- 
logical features such as the vocalic system, intervocalic plosives simpli- 
fication and gemination, final consonants, and noun declension, which are 
the cardinal points of deviation in the development of Romance laguages 
and the formation of Romance dialects. 

The results, by groups, are carefully tabulated according to the num- 
ber of occurrences per hundred lines of text reduced to percentages so 
as to present a comparative picture in which it can be readily noticed 
how certain tendencies increase from a minimum to a maximum as one 
moves from Central Italy toward the North, and viceversa. 

A detailed conclusion derived from the numerous findings in the 
texts may be condensed here to include two logical assumptions: the 
absence of the Spezia-Rimini line, and the existence of language di- 
vergencies prior to the Eighth Century. 
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The second part analyzes the French documents by employing the 
same method and by scrutinizing more or less the same phenomena as 
in the first part. Here, however, the evidences are not sought from area 
to area, but rather from one period of time to the next. Therefore, 
the documents are grouped and studied accordingly: first period, 625- 
640; second period, 653-680; third period, 681-699; fourth period, 700-717. 

Ultimately, the investigation seems to reveal that it was during the 
Seventh Century that the Latin of France was subjected to an intensi- 
fication of stress accent and that most of the characteristics of French 
germinated during the same century. 

The third part puts in contrast the findings from Eighth Century 
Italian and French texts, and establishes the presence of certain specific, 
diverging tendencies which characterize the written languages of Italy 
and France at that period, and which tend to assume regular patterns as 
the languages of the two countries further develop and take shape. 

Such an extensive study as the present, conducted on a scientific 
basis by employing the comparative statistical method, cannot be but 
rewarding in results. Dispensing with a more detailed summary of the 
actual findings on the part of the authors, one can assert that this in- 
vestigation uncovers a wealth of evidences that cast a great deal of light 
on otherwise unexplainable phenomena. It determines the chronology 
of developments within the limits of time and space. It destroys dif- 
fering, well-established myths such as the alleged ignorance of Medieval 
scribes, the alleged uselessness of Medieval texts as a source of infor- 
mation for Romance philological studies, the alleged lack of reciprocal 
relation between the spoken and the written languages, and the alleged 
nonexistence of dialectalization. It also shows that the language of the 
Medieval documents issued in the various regions of the Romance World 
in any given period is the current literary language of that period as 
it developed through the years in each particular region—a language 
steadily drifting away from the mother tongue under the compulsion of 
the natural laws of linguistic evolution and the pressure of undetermin- 
able local influences. 

There are a few minor points in this study that I should like to ques- 
tion, but, since they do not have any bearing whatsoever on the overall 
picture presented by the authors, I do not deem it worthwhile to make 
an issue of them. 

M. Dr Rosa 


Siena College 


*Schiaparelli, Luigi, Codice diplomatico longobardo, 2 vols. (Rome, 


1929, 1933). 
? Tardif, Jules, Monuments historiques, (Paris, 1866). 


GIOVANNI Boccaccio: Il Decameron. A cura di Charles S. Singleton. 
“Scrittori d’Italia,” Vols. 97 and 98. Bari, Gius. Laterza e Figli, 1955. 


Pp. 419 and 470. 


This scholarly edition of the Decameron is the third of its kind to be 
published in Itaiy since 1950. As the other two have not been reviewed 
in Italica and their contents are obviously pertinent to the present re- 
view, it is in order to list them at the outset: (1) Jl Decameron. A cura 
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di Giuseppe Petronio. “Nuova Raccolta di Classici Italiani Annotati,” 
No. 3, in 2 vols. Turin, Giulio Einaudi, 1950; (2) Decameron. A cura 
di Vittore Branca. In 2 vols. Florence, F. Le Monnier, 1951-52. 

No autograph MS of the D. is known to exist. But there are some 80 
MSS on record including fragments, and copies of five early printed 
editions. In all these items variant readings are frequent. Hence, for 
modern editors the major problem has long been the establishment of 
a sound critical text. In view, evidently, of the “plain text” tradition 
of the Scrittori d’Italia series, Mr. Singleton has focused his whole effort 
on this objective, by itself a vast undertaking. But before examining his 
procedures, let us summarize those of his chief editorial predecessors, 
Petronio and Branca included. 

Down to 1887, date of an article by Adolph Tobler (in Sitzungsberichte 
d. Kon. preuss. Akad, d. Wissenschaften zu Berlin, XXV [1887], 375-405) 
on the Berlin MS (B), of the late fourteenth century, formerly owned 
by Giuliano de’Medici, later by the Duke of Hamilton, and finally by the 
Berlin Staatsbibliotek, the so-called Mannelli MS, dated 1384, owned by 
the Biblioteca Laurenziana of Florence and designated by Singleton as 
“FL” (by others often as “L’”), had long been deemed the most au- 
thoritative: from the edition of London, 1725 by Rolli, down to Fanfani’s 
of 1857, it had served as the basis of all the important editions, al- 
though Fanfani did sound a paradoxical warning against attributing too 
much authority to it. Tobler sought to prove that FL’ derived from B, 
and his views made a strong impression on subsequent commentators and 
editors, notably on A. F. Massera, who in 1927 put forth an edition 
mainly based on B (Bari, Laterza, in 2 vols.), a procedure shortly before 
criticized severely by Michele Barbi (in Studi di filologia italiana I 
[1927], 9-68), who argued for a thorough study of the whole MS tradi- 
tion of the D. The Petronio edition mentioned above, though in the 
main reproducing Massera’s text, does introduce certain changes based 
on other MSS in accordance with suggestions drawn from Barbi’s study. 
But the great virtue of this edition lies in the rest of its critical ap- 
parafus (i.e. literary criticism, explicatory footnotes to the text, bibli- 
ographies); no thoroughgoing. scientific collation of MSS and early 
texts is set forth. 

Branca, in the prefatory material to Vol. I of his edition, lists nearly 
all the known MSS and two early editions, praises Barbi’s manifesto, 
and announces that he has taken all these items into account in pre- 
paring his edition. However, he hastens to add that he has collated only 
thirteen MSS and two early editions—all duly listed and termed by him 
most authoritative by general consensus. He does not explain his system 
of collation, but refers readers to his articles on the subject now pub- 
lished or in course of publication in the Bollettino of the Accademia 
della Crusca. However, in the Appendice to his edition (II, 673-83), he 
offers lists of readings adopted by him that vary from those of previous 
editions, including Fanfani’s. Branca’s edition is provided with a brief 
but thoroughly up-to-date discussion of Boccaccio’s career, explicatory 
notes to the text, a summary of the history of Decameron editine, the 
already-mentioned, brief appendix on the subject of his establishment of 
the text, and two indexes (of words annotated and of proper names). 
For the ordinary reader, this edition by a distinguished schclar unques- 
tionably meets every need, as does that of the erudite Giuseppe Petronio. 
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Singleton, like Branca, provides indexes of proper names. But the 
real meat of S.’s edition is the detailed exposition of his system of col- 
lation of MSS and establishment of the text. This exposition, entitled 


“Nota,” occupies 116 pages at the end of Vol. II, and is a record of a 


labor of some fifteen years. Singleton lists and describes 52 MSS, in- 


cluding all those deemed important by general consensus, and five early 
printed editions, the latest of the latter being dated April 14, 1527—all 
examined personally by him and all later microfilmed for his use. (In- 
cluded among them are several not listed by Branca.) S.’s first pro- 
cedure was to determine what variants ran through an entire MS tra- 
dition. Such, he postulated, would be author’s variants. To determine 
these he applied two criteria: (1) each variant reading admitted must 
be a variant susceptible to collation in all the surviving texts of the 
D. not mutilated at the point in question with one or the other of only 
two versions; (2) said variant must be perfectly acceptable in each of 
its two versions (readings). Thus S. was led to tabulate these cognate 


variants, together with the paragraphs in which they occur, in two col- 
umns, in each case placing in the left-hand column (Col. x) the nearly 
always briefer version, and in the right-hand one (Col. ab) the longer 
version. Then, with imposing logic, using the variants listed from the 
Andreuccio tale (Day II, Tale 5), 5. gives his reasons for seeking his 
own edition from the texts of the “ab” group, although conceding that 
an ultimate, truly critical edition will have to present both groups of 
readings. However, he dves not discard the “x” group at this point, but 
uses it as a control for the further analysis of “ab.” And in the colla- 
tion of variants occurring in Tale 4 of Day V, S.’s reason for using the 
“ab” designation is revealed: “a” joins “x’’ as‘a single category, leaving 
“b” as representative of the more elaborated type of variant. By reason 
of this fact, S. is enabled to verify the existence of three different MS 
traditions: “x” (with the constants FN’, Par P’, RV’, PN*); “a” (with 
the constants PN*, VM’); and “b” (with constants B, FL’, HH, FL’, DG, 
eds. of 1471, 1472, 1522, 1527). 

But no significant examples of what S. deems author variants are 
to be found in the Framework of the D., indeed they all occur in only 
relatively few of the Tales. From this fact S. deduces the existence 
originally, of a single author’s MS, on which Boccaccio made changes 
on various distinct occasions substantially separated in time. S. further 
reasons that before, and subsequent to the first of these changes, copies 
would have been made of the autograph, thus initiating the “x” group 
and the “ab” group respectively (the variants distinguishing “a” from 
“b” not yet existing). In S.’s view, Boccaccio having continued there- 
after his revisions on the autograph, a third copy of the latter was made 
incorporating these later revisions—a copy which initiated MS Tradi- 
tion “b” as distinguished from “a.” Whence S.’s decision to base his 
edition on the MSS of the “b” tradition: they represent the author’s 
iast revision. 

The stemma for “b” he constructs as follows, only the MSS most 
important to the purposes of the present edition being listed: 
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(3d and most elaborated form of last autograph) 





B (Hamilton) 








FL’ 





HH 
FL) (Mannelli) 


1471 





1472 


In support of this stemma S. proceeds to offer detailed proof based 
on lists of variants arranged in appropriate groupings. Then he an- 
nounces his acceptance of B, with lacunae filled by levies upon the other 
texts of the “b” group, FL’ being used as a chief control. Massera had 
based his edition principally upon B, but had tended to standardize its 
variant spellings. S., however, states that he has sought, in so far as 
modern publishing exigencies permit, to keep the original spellings, al- 
though naturally enough, he has revised the punctuation throughout. 
(One wishes that he and his publishers had indulged in the luxury of 
separate paragraphs for each unit of direct discourse. It would have been 
a great boon to the reader.) The last of S.’s ten tables of variants in- 
cludes indications of all points at which the reading of his established 
text differs from that of Massera, his predecessor in the Scrittori d’Ita- 
lia series. 

Although S. modestly disclaims having achieved a truly definitive 
critical edition of the D., it seems to the present reviewer that he has 
done such a magnificent job of scientific text collation, vastly superior 
in technique and results to that of all other editors of the work, that 
further efforts along this line will seem futilely repetitive. Thus, as re- 
gards the establishment of the text, he has outstripped the longtime 
enterprise of the Academia de la Crusca and stands forth as the first 
scholar to present and carry out a scientifically sound procedure for 
text collation of the D., a major achievement in the history of modern 
scholarship in the field of Italian. It is to be hoped that Mr. Singleton 
ultimately will publish a third volume containing the other conventional 
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types of material usually to be found in a critical edition (author's vita, 
literary study of the work, notes to text, ete.). Then his edition will 
serve every scholarly purpose. 

Epwin B. PLAcr 


Northwestern University 


Lyric Poetry of the Italian Renaissance, An Anthology with Verse Trans 
lations. Collected by L. R. Lind, with an Introduction by Thomas G 
Bergin. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1954. Pp. xxvii+334. 


An anthology of this kind must face two questions: is the selection 
good, are the translations adequate? Here the answer to each is yes. 

The Renaissance is interpreted as extending roughly from 1200 to 
1600, and this is a sensible usage for a collection of lyrics. In that genre 
there is a demonstrable linkage between the successive poets or schools 
from the Sicilians through Tasso, and a carefully chosen anthology can 
make apparent the development which moves from the earlier to the 
jater, itself shaped and directed by the individual poetic talents. So 
abundant was the production of lyric poetry of high quality during these 
four centuries that choice restricted to some one hundred fifty pages 
must be compounded of will-power and heart-break. The editor has done 
his task with skill and taste. About two-thirds of the space is given 
to poems of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Most of the acknowl- 
edged masterpieces are here: Jl cantico delle creature, Al cor gentil, 
Tanto gentile, Il trionfo di Bacco ed Arianna, and so on. Especially com 
mendable are: the brief samples of poets like Gambara, Colonna, Ala 
manni, and Stampa, whose names come to the attention of English 
readers but whose work is frequently out of reach; the inclusion of 
Sicilian and Tuscan folk poetry, showing the strambotto and the stor- 
nello; a fair sampling of Boiardo’s canzoniere, a body of work insuf- 
ficiently appreciated by English readers; the inclusion of Petrarch’s im 
portant political canzone and two of Dante’s Pietra poems. There are 
certain regrettable omissions: Jacopone’s Donna del paradiso, the sec- 
ond canzone from the Vita Nuova (of which only a fragment is given), 
and Petrarch’s Vergine bella. To gain space for them it would have been 
advisable to eliminate such poems as Jacopone’s Lauda delle malattie, 
Dante’s Guido, vorrei, and Petrarch’s sonnet on the death of Cino. To 
some extent selection has been influenced by availability of translation: 
it seems likely that Dante’s sonnet to Guido was included because Shel 
ley had translated it. On the whole, however, the problem of selection 
has been solved satisfactorily. 

With the problem of the translations’ adroitness it is harder to deal 
justly. Almost all translations from the Italian have a Pre-Raphaelite 
air, and anyone who reads straight through the English side of this an 
thology would get the impression that Italian poetry had been written 
by friends of Burne-Jones. The point is that no one is going to read 
straight through the translations. On every page the Italian original 
faces the English translation. This is the only satisfactory format for 
translations of lyrics from any tongue at all accessible to the normal 
reader, but it is a result harder to reach than one might suppose. Editors 
long for completeness, and publishers long to reduce the number of 
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costly pages. Mr. Lind showed himself a wise editor when he elected 
to have these translations with the original texts instead of twice these 
translations without the texts, and he may then have had to wage a 
supplementary battle to save the texts for these. One cannot really ask of 
a translation, is it good, but only, is it useful? For readers who can, 
with help, puzzle out the original, a prose paraphrase is probably the 
best. But Mr. Lind’s readers will include people who must rely entirely 
on the English as well as those who can move from it to the Italian. 
He therefore had to find translations sufficiently accurate for the second 
class and sufficiently lyrical to provide the first class with a substitute 
poetic experience. To such conditions one must bring counsels of prac- 
ticability and not of perfection, and the body of translations, taken as 
a whole, is commendable. Scholars can find the usual points for dispute 
(is Pound’s reading of Donna mi prega quite right, do Rossetti’s trans- 
lations sufficiently maintain the tone of the original, etc.), but anyone 
capable of raising the point is already outside the audience to whom a 
book of translations is addressed. The translations into Scottish are a 
bit doubtful, as they in turn require translation. The device seems more 
appropriate to the folk poems than to the Dante canzone. However, the 
final judgment must be that Professor Lind presents a group of well 
chosen and useful translations. 

His critical apparatus is admirable, both for the small compass into 
which he has compressed it and for the utility of the information it con- 
tains. At the foot of the page or pair of pages which introduce a new 
author, the reader will find exactly what he needs to know about the 
writer and the poems given. He has been aided by the exceptionally 
pleasing format which the Yale University Press has given to the book. 

Professor Thomas G. Bergin has contributed an introduction as well 
as a number of translations. The work shows the accuracy and elegance 
one would expect from him. His preface admirably sets the tone for the 
book, and it seems likely that his well known interest in making good 
translations available to American readers has been a spirit moving be- 
hind the labors of Professor Lind. The latter has already in hand a 
collection of verse translations from the point where the present col- 
lection stops to the present day. It is to be hoped that the present vol- 
ume will have a success sufficient to encourage the publication of the 


later poems. 
EDWARD WILLIAMSON 


Columbia University 


MICHELANGELO Fiorio: Regole de la Lingua Thoscana. Ed. by Giuliano 
Pellegrini. Studi di Filologia Italiana, XII. Firenze, Sansoni, 1954. 


Pp. 127. 

In recent years the labors of those intrepid Renaissance personalities 
Michelangelo and John Florio, father and son, have interested scholars 
in such far-flung countries as England, France, Italy, Japan, and Amer- 
ica. Scholarly investigation has assured John Florio, at least, of an im- 
portant place in the history of Italian culture in England. Professor 
Giuliano Pellegrini of the University of Pisa has now made available an 
edition of Michelangelo Florio’s manuscript Regole de la Lingua Thoscana 
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(1553). Scholars will welcome this addition to the fourteen different 
books for Italian language study published during the Tudor and Stuart 
period. 

For his edition Professor Pellegrini uses the longer (124 pages) of the 
two manuscripts found in the Cambridge University Library. Florio 
originally prepared his Regoie as a guide for his pupils, among whom 
was the ill-starred Lady Jane Grey, queen of England for nine days. 
His grammar is based, in general, on the tradition of Latin teaching in 
Italy and England; Latin examples are used profusely throughout the 
text to amplify the Italian. Florio also borrows occasional terminology 
and examples from Bembo’s Prose della Volyar Lingua. Except for a 
useful compilation of connectives, however, Florio’s Regole does not rep 
resent a substantial advance over William Thomas’ Principal Rules of 
the Italian Grammar (1550), the only previous work published in Eng- 
land for the study of Italian. 

Pellegrini’s introduction contains an informative account of the life 
of Michelangelo Florio based on a careful consideration of available 
sources. One could wish now to see something of the unpublished manu- 
scripts of Giacomo Castelvetro, another Italian language teacher who is 
known to have written pedagogical materials for the English. 

R. C. SrmMonint, Jr. 


Longwood College 


Luci BoreLur: LPensieri e divagazioni sull’arte del Foscolo. Torino, Edi 
zioni Rattero, 1954. (Distributore: S. F. Vanni, New York.) Pp. 124. 


I] Protessor Borelli ci d& in questo suo volumetto un Foscolo riletto 
e rivissuto come pura esperienza estetica. Non si tratta qui, dunque, di 
uno studio erudito, ma di semplici “pensieri e divagazioni,” scaturiti da 
una pili matura lettura dell’opera foscoliana. Queste “divagazioni,” perd, 
non mancano d’interesse: notiamo in esse un certo buon gusto letterario, 
delle immagini felici, ed una delicata sensibilita estetica. Luigi Borelli 
ha il dono di comprendere la poesia, ed il suo volumetto, oltre a contenere 
delle pagine suggestive, ha nell’insieme un’aria di novita. Nel trattare 
del Fuscolo, il nostro autore si lascia dominare dalle impressioni che 
suscitano in lui le pagine del poeta, e talvolta sorvola perfino sul rigore 
strettamente logico del ragionamento. Quest’estetica impressionistica 
diventa perdé piacevole specialmente in America, dove la poesia @ spesso 
schiacciata sotto il peso di commenti eruditi che mirano alla ricerca di 
ipotetici “messaggi” politici o sociali laddove non vi @ che un messaggio 
di “bellezza.” In queste “divagazioni” sul Foscolo vi @ l’intenzione di 
cogliere momenti poetici e di fissarli per il lettore inesperto. Il Professor 
Borelli ama il tono discorsivo e le sue pagine sono d’una semplicita e 
limpidezza non comuni, senza ricercatezze stilistiche o lenocini formali, 
né farragine erudita. Un’opera creativa in forma volutamente piana, in 
maniera che essa possa essere di facile e piacevole lettura anche agli 
studenti americani che abbiano scarsa conoscenza della lingua italiana. 
Anzi, sembra che Il’autore abbia avuto in mente proprio gli studenti 
americani nel comporre questo suo breve studio. Se si pensi che il 
Foscolo @ completamente ignoto in America, bisogna riconoscere che le 
“divagazioni” del Professor Borelli non sono senza significato: esse 
rappresentano un atto d’amore che merita un simpatico elogio. 
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La parola “divagazioni,’’ tuttavia, non sembra completamente ap- 
propriata al libro. L’autore ci presenta un’analisi breve ma completa 
dell’opera del Foscolo. La materia trattata é@ intelligentemente organiz- 
zata si da dare un quadro organico dell’evoluzione artistica del poeta e 
della sua opera, in un ordine logico. Non si tratta, percid, di saggi e 
pensieri slegati o raccolti insieme a caso, come il modesto titolo potrebbe 
suggerire, ma di un lavoro ben concepito e ben ordinato. Cid non impe- 
disce, perd, che l’autore, nell’esecuzione delle varie parti, abbia seguito 
un metodo puramente impressionistico piuttosto che applicare alla trat- 
tazione dell’opera foscoliana un sistema rigido di norme estetiche. Vi é@ 
dapprima un breve “Itinerario spirituale” in cui sono sommariamente 
tracciate ie tappe dell’evoluzione spirituale e artistica del poeta. E dopo 
questo capitolo, che sembra introduttivo, ve ne @ uno biografico che é 
ancora un capitolo di biografia spirituale del Foscolo con accenni alle 
origini psicologiche delle sue opere. Luigi Borelli ha una sua maniera 
particolare di trattare il suo soggetto e con semplici tocchi riesce a ren- 
derci viva la personalita del Foscolo. 


Ai primi due o tre capitoletti di natura generale fanno seguito delle 
pagine sull’Ortis che ci danno il Foscolo della prima maniera, inquadrato 
in quella letteratura romantica che ha prodotto i Werther, i Childe 
Harold, i René e le molte altre vittime del “mal du siécle.” E dalla 
prosa passiamo alla poesia seguendo la transizione artistica come fatto 
spirituale: il classico ed il romantico si fondono per dar vita a quei 
versi foscoliani che contengono, nell’armoniosa bellezza della forma 
classica, tutta l’intensita del sentimento moderno. Nella breve analisi 
che il Professor Borelli ci da dei Sepolcri risalta magnificamente ed in 
forma squisitamente semplice tutto cid che ci seduce nel carme del 
Foscolo: immagini, sentimento, ritmo musicale, altezza e nobilta dei 
pensieri, eleganza della forma. L’analisi dei Sepolcri @ indubbiamente 
la parte pill sentita del breve studio, sia perché il carme foscoliano con- 
tiene i passi pit belli della poesia italiana, sia perché Luigi Borelli ha 
qui saputo toccare i punti pitt sensibili di esso. E la breve analisi, nel 
capitolo successivo, della collana dei dodici sonetti del poeta, @ ugual- 
mente sentita e interessante. Per sentire la poesia bisogna avere la 
mente aperta agli influssi masici dell’arte. Chi meglio dell’autore di 
queste “divagazioni,” dotato com’é d’un vivo sentimento estetico, poteva 
meglio parlarci del Foscolo e del suo mondo poetico? Il Professor Borelli 
non @ un semplice iniziato ai misteri artistici e tratta il suo delicato 
soggetto con consumata esperienza e con mano sicura: con la stessa 
sicurezza e con la stessa competenza con cui egli spesso ci presenta, 
nelle varie conferenze letterarie, la poesia di Pascoli, quella di Ungaretti, 
quella di Montale, ecce. 

Un breve capitolo del suo studio @ dedicato alle Grazie che rappre- 
sentano lo stadio finale dell’evoluzione artistica del poeta. L/’autore 
conclude con un accenno all’universalita dell’arte del Foscole. I] volu- 
metto termina con due appendici, di cui la seconda é di grande interesse 
poiché contiene una risposta del Foscolo a certe critiche acide dei Sepolcri 
e rivela molto del carattere del poeta, specialmente i suoi umori davanti 
alla critica e la sua acutezza nel confutarla. 


Le “divagazioni” del Professor Borelli, molto brevi e senza pretese 
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erudite, sono un ottimo lavoro di diffusione, soprattutto per la sempli- 
cita e chiarezza dell’esposizione. A questo solo titolo esse meritano una 
speciale considerazione: esse sono un grande contributo alla conoscenza 
del Foscolo in America. 

GIOVANNI GULLACE 


Le Moyne College, Syracuse, N. Y. 


GIOVANNI Licurio: Paesi e Deserto. Firenze, Vallecchi, 1951. 


Paesi e deserto @ un bel volumetto di ottanta pagine, di piccolo for- 
mato, di poco pil di novanta grammi di peso. Confesso candidamente 
che se non fosse stato per tutti questi eccellentissimi requisiti esterni, 
i quali, coi tempi che corrono, non possono che ben disporre l’animo di 
chi, volente e nolente, deve accostarsi a Madonna Poesia, avrei senz’altro 
relegato il volumetto nello scaffale dei ‘figli di nessuno’ della mia pic- 
cola biblioteca. Ma, oltre a tutto cid, destd la mia curiosita la schedina 
bibliografica: l’autore del libro, Giovanni Ligurio, & “genovese, ex-diplo- 
matico, attualmente professore negli Stati Uniti.” 

Mi metto a sfogliare la breve raccolta poetica; ma, cosa inaspettata, 
nonostante tutte le mie prevenzioni e previsioni, avverto, con indicibile 
gioia, che qua e 1a scintillano gemme preziose e affiorano melodiose 
note di soavissimo canto. I] volumetto comincia ad interessarmi! E 
mentre continuo a sfogliare una dopo l’altra le pagine, a leggere e a 
rileggere le liriche, mi balza dinanzi agli occhi vivissima la figura del- 
l’autore nella sua impeccabile tenuta di viaggiatoré, di diplomatico ed 
anche di professore, anche se non riesce chiaramente a scorgerne il volto. 
Mi sembra, a mano a mano ch’io procedo innanzi nella lettura, di intra- 
vederlo, indaffarato tra valigie e facchini, sulle banchine dei porti pit 
lontani, sui marciapiedi delle pit esotiche stazioni ferroviarie, ai posti 
di frontiera dei vari continenti, in scompartimenti e in cabine di lusso, 
ma pitti ancora lo intravedo meditabondo, un po’ triste, accanto al fi- 
nestrino del treno, sul ponte o vicino al portellino della nave che lo porta 
lontano dalla terra ch’egli tanto ama. 

Paesi e Deserto! ... Il poeta va peregrinando di paese in paese, di 
capitale in capitale: Riga, Stoccolma, Lisbona, Ottawa, Washington; ma 
il suo cuore @ 1a, sempre e costantemente 1a nella bella e dolce terra di 
Liguria, dove le sere -aurcolate-dal placido chiarore degli ulivi- che sal- 
gono da conche di vallate-a salmodiare su balze di clivi- fra carezze di 
limpide ventate- e musiche di flutti fuggitivi- l’attendono e non vogliono 
saperne di quelle sue fughe -per le valli non native-sui colli forestieri-, 
dove -Crepuscolo e meriggio, aurora e notte- sono una cosa sola. 

Tl poeta si sente come una nave -fuori del tempo- e che pil non sa 
dove giunge e dove deve andare. 

Ma ‘nonostante questo peregrinare di terra in terra straniera, nono- 
stante le popolose citta tentacolari che lo ospitano, il deserto pid sconfi- 
nato regna tutt’attorno a lui, tanto ch’egli sussurra con un filo di voce 
-aspetto con ansia la notte. -Nellalta oscuritd-mi stenderd sull’erba- 
presso la riva del fiume, -guarderd se risalga- la nave che un’alba lon- 
tana- vidi scendere verso Vestuario.- Forse ripasserd- tutte le luci accese- 
e le bandiere ondeggianti-a farsi vedere- da chi solo é rimasto- fermo 


su lembo di tempo. 
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I] volumetto consta di tre parti: “Latitudini’; “Serenata del tempo;” 
“Tu solo mi conosci;” e reca un breve componimento all’inizio, a guisa 
di introduzione: ‘La nave che un’alba lontana;” e, un altro alla fine, 
a mo’ di epilogo: “Forse non c’é speranza.” 

La raccolta, che comprende in tutto una cinquantina di componi- 
menti é, nella sua struttura architettonica e melodica, densa di colora- 
zioni e di tinte che le danno un sapore di freschezza, di semplicita e di 
naturalezza veramente pregevoli. Frammista a note di rassegnata e pa- 
cata nostalgia, alita tutt’attorno un senso di solenne e profonda reli- 
giosita. Ed anche se talvolta, qua e 1a, il verso sembra echeggiare bat- 
tute ultramoderne o invece smartirsi e rincantucciarsi in meandri cre- 
puscolari, non @ che per un solo momento, come una battuta d’arresto, 
una breve sosta, ché l’equilibrio torna immediatamente, e con l’equilibrio 
torna a regnare sovrana quella grazia, quella delicatezza e quell’aflato 
poetico che informano tutta la raccolta e che, appunto per questo, il 
volumetto si fa raccomandare ai cultori della buona e sana poesia. 

Narpo LANGUASCO 


Seton Hall University 


FRANCESCO GRILLO: Tommaso Campanella in America. New York, S. F. 
Vanni, 1954, pp. 110. 


This little book is primarily a record of what has been published on 
Campanella in America, hence its title. It is prefaced by a 30-page 
sketch of the author’s life, works and thought which supplies us with 
a generally satisfactory account of the man and his genius. However, 
Mr. Grillo’s great admiration for his subject occasionally leads him to 
be more over-zealous than the circumstances seem to warrant. 

The record, a 209-item annotated bibliography chronologically arranged 
starts with Lavater’s Essays on Physiognomy, 1794, and ends with Wil- 
kins, History of Italian Literature, 1954. In his quest for materials Mr. 
Grillo has left no stone unturned, so exhaustive is his list. He has 
aimed at completeness even at the risk of including irrelevancies such as 
cursory remarks consisting of a few words. Though quantitatively nu- 
merous the entries clearly show that while American interest in Cam- 
panella has been continuous and lively it has been predominantly super- 
ficial in nature. Nevertheless, they are copious enough to stand as a 
substantial tribute to his talents. Perhaps Luigi Firpo’s publication of 
the complete works of the author will soen result in more penetrating 


and thoroughgoing studies. 
JOSEPH G. FUCILLA 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


SAMPLING OF ENROLLMENT IN ITALIAN 
Fall 1955 


This Fall enrollment in Italian has shown a notable increase in most 
of our schools. Some idea as to what it is can be gained by a compar- 
ison of the figures given below with those appearing in IJtalica for 
Dec. 1954. The editor has made a sample checking with the following 
results: Boston Univ., 238; Brooklyn College, 366; Univ. of California 
at Berkeley, 875; Univ. of California at Los Angeles, 405; City College 
of New York, 285; Columbia Univ., 368; Harvard Univ., 156; Hunter 
College, 466: Iona College (New Rochelle), 80; John Carroll Univ., 156; 
Le Moyne College (Syracuse), 65; Univ. of Michigan, 102; Univ. of Min- 
nesota, 47; New York Union, 190; Northwestern Univ., 65; Ohio State 
Univ., 120; Pennsylvania State Univ., 42; Univ. of Pennsylvania, 92; 
Univ. of Pittsburgh, 107; Rutgers Univ., 162; Seton Hall Univ., 98; Smith 
College, 207; Stanford Univ., 55; Univ. of Syracuse, 77; Univ. of Toronto, 
310; Wayne Univ., 118; Wellesley College, 80; Univ. of Wisconsin, 120; 
Yale Univ., 108. Dr. Huebener’s report on the New York City High Schools 
shows an enrollment of 12,069, an increase of over 900 as compared with 
last year. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
ITALIAN SUMMER SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Ten full-expense scholarships, covering tuition, board and room, are 
offered as a part of the special program marking the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary ession of the Middlebury College Italian Summer School (June 29- 
August 15, 1956). These scholarships, each in the amount of $330, are 
made possible through a gift of Dr. Cesare Barbieri, of New York City. 
They will be awarded on a nation-wide competitive basis, to teachers at 
the elementary school, high school and college levels who wish to im- 
prove their preparation for the teaching of Italian. Future teachers 
who will have their Bachelor’s degree by June 30, 1956, may also apply 
for these awards. Candidates may obtain application blanks from the 
Executive Secretary, Middlebury College Language Schools, Middlebury, 
Vermont. The closing date for submitting applications is April 1, 1956. 


ASSISTANTSHIPS 


Several assistanships in Italian at the University of California at 
Berkeley will be available to applicants starting with the second se- 
mester (1956). Only graduate students with American degrees are ac- 
ceptable. For information write to Prof. M. De Filippis, Chrm. of the 
Department of Italian. 
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The Italian Influence in English Poetry 


FROM CHAUCER TO SOUTHWELL 


by A. Lytton Sells 


If poetry was the fashionable mode of expression in Tudor 
England, ‘‘great Italy,’’ as Shakespeare called her, was the 
land of predilection for Englishmen. With grace of style and 
the broad sweep worthy of a man of the Renaissance, Dr. Sells 
traces the English debt to Italy in form, subject-matter, tech- 
nique, and inspiration. And, he shows how the English poets 
**naturalized’’ the Italian classics to produce the most bril- 


liant mass of poetry that any nation has created in so short 
a time. Illustrated $6.75 
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S. rE . VAN NI Publishers & Booksellers 





30 WEST 12th STREET, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 








PRACTICAL ITALIAN 
by P. Palmeri and C. Bottke 
A blend of the conversational (oral-aural and the traditional 
(grammar-reading) approach to Italian. 
A text for first year College. 


MINIMUM OF ITALIAN GRAMMAR 
by Valentine Giamatti 
Concise and compact. Obsolete forms excluded. 
A review grammar for Colleges. 


RAPID ITALIAN FOR TOURISTS AND STUDENTS 
by M. Cagno and B. D’Arlon 
Grammar, conversation, useful expressions. 
A text book for Adult Education courses. 


ITALIAN REVIEW AND CULT! RE 
by Michael Cagno 
For first- second- and third-year High School. 
LEGGENDE E RACCONTI ITALIANI 
by Luigi and Mary Borelli 
An easy reader for beginners, with notes and exercises. 
For Colleges; can be used after the first 
few lessons of Italian grammar. 


BIONDINO 

by Angelo Patri and Maria Piccirilli 
An elementary reader for beginners, with notes, vocabulary and 
exercises. irst-vear College. Third-year High School. 


RIDETE E IMPARATE 
by Peter M. Riccio and L. Trota 
Simple graded humorous readings in Italian life, history, art, 
music, science. With class exercises. 
First- and second-year College. Third-year High School. 


ITALIAN WRITERS OF TODAY 


by Howard R. Marraro 
An anthology of short stories, with introductions in English, notes 
and exercises. Second-year College. 


READINGS IN MODERN ITALIAN LITERATURE FROM 
ALFIERI TO D’ANNUNZIO 
by Joseph F. De Simone 
Informative introductions and profuse notes in English. 
College courses in Italian literature. Also for students of 
foreign languages with little or no knowledge of Italian. 


ITALIAN VERBS — REGULAR AND IRREGULAR 
by Olga Ragusa 
Concise rules in English, selfpronunciation, tables of conjugation, 


guide for the recognition of irregular verbs. 
For any student of Italian. 


CLASSICAL ITALIAN SONGS — (MUSIC AND TEXT) 
edited by A. Gisolfi and C. Coleman 
A student’s anthoolgy with literal translations, pronunciation and 
notes. At any level: for students of Italian and espe- 
cially for students of music and singing. 


$1.25 


$1.00 


$1.25 


$2.00 


$2.75 


$5.00 


$1.50 

















QUADERNI 
IBERO-AMERICANI 


Attualita Culturale 


nella 
PENISOLA IBERICA e 
AMERICA LATINA 


Collaborazione degli ispanisti, lusi- 
tanisti e ibero-americanisti italiani e 
stranieri. 
Articoli originali di critica, filologia, 
linguistica, arte, folklore, storia, scien- 
za e cultura; testi di prosa poesia 
contemporanea; segnalazioni e recen- 
sioni; notiziario, spoglio riviste e bibli- 
ogratia. 
Organo dell’A.R.S.S.A.L. 
Direzione e Amm.ne: Torino (Ita- 
23. Ab- 


lia) V. Maria Vittoria, 
bonamento a un ciclo di 4 fasci- 


coli L.1500 = $3.50 

DEPOSITO U.S.A.: New York 

STECHERT-HAFNER. Books and 
Periodicals, 31 FE. 10th St., 
New York 3, N. Y. 


DELTA 


RIVISTA DI CRITICA 
E DI CULTURA 


Diretta da 
ROCCO MONTANO 
* 


Direzione: 
Viale Michelangelo, 16-NAPOLI 


Un numero di pagine 80.L. 400 
Abbonamento a seinumeriL. 2.000 


Una voce nuova 
nella cultura italiana 


Editore CONTE 
Napoli 

















‘*The outstanding general journal of modern language 
teaching in the United States’’ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles 

on methods, materials, pedagogical research, publications and 

textbooks in the field. 

Edited by Camiito P. Merino, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Published by the National Federation of Modern Language 

Teachers Associations 

Eight issues a year, monthly except June, July, August and Sep- 

tember. Current subscription, $4.00 a year. Foreign countries 

$4.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds 


Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
STEPHEN L. PitcHer, Business Manager 


7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 
NOW AVAILABLE—The third revised edition of *““VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS,” by Dr. Theodore Huebener, 
Director of Foreign Languages, Schools of the City of New York. Obtainable 
from the Business Manager of THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. Price 


30 cents, postpaid, payable in advance. 
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For a successful, effective, 
and entertaining first year 
course in high schools 


FIRST YEAR ITALIAN 
RUSSO 


A grammar, reader, and conversation book, 
all in one, with a cultural content that has ap- 
peal to high school students. Grammar is con- 
fined to the minimum requirements in syllabi 
of leading school systems. Sixty reading selec- 
tions deal with both cultural and everyday 
Italian interests. Beautifully illustrated with 
numerous halftones. 


LETTURE VARIE 


Books I-V of the 
GRADED ITALIAN READERS 


written or edited by 


CIOFFARI and VAN HORNE 


Letture Varie offers you Books I-V bound 
in one volume. These titles have already been 
published separately as: Amici di scuola; Rac- 
contini; Giulietta e Romeo e altre novelle; I 
miei ricordi (di Massimo D’Azeglio); Il Ven- 
taglio (di Goldoni)—all in the Heath-Chicago 
Italian Series. 

The first-year Italian student learns to de- 
velop a basic vocabulary in Letture Varie, and 
soon he learns to read Italian for himself. Each 
story is graded in idiom, syntax, and thought 
content. ; 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J., Chicago 16, San Fran- 
cisco 5, Atlanta 3, Dallas 1. Home Office: Boston 16 











NEW! 


@ Biographical material on au- 


thors brought up to date. 


@ Exercises adapted to follow 
the text more closely. 


@ All texts perfected. 


1956 EDITION 


DIEC! NOVELLE 


CONTEMPORANEE 


Compiled and Edited by 


MICHELE CANTARELLA and 
PAUL L. RICHARDS 


Ten fresh and significant short stories by leading 


contemporary Italian authors. Drill exercises based 
on the readings give a comprehensive review of the 
grammar. Included are an introduction, biographical 
sketches, bibliographies, and conversation exercises. 
The works included are: Bontempelli, Barba; Bor- 
gese, Dorothy Burns; Capuana, La mammina; Negri, 
Il posto dei vecchi; Panzini, Musica senza parole; 
Papini, La gatta pensante; Pirandello, La berretta 
di Padova; Saponaro, La donna che io non ho veduta; 
Verga, La roba; Zuccoli, Un maestro. Intermediate. 


HENRY HOL NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 





